The Historical Novel Today 


Music and Leaves of Grass 


Prescriptivism and Linguistics 


A Simpler Approach to Punctuation 


Responsibility for Literacy: A Symposium 


ty 


Now Ready... 


ritish 
Writers 


... anew kind of anthology for the sophomore survey course 
in which seventeen major authors are presented “in the round,” 
each introduced by an eminent scholar. 


Chaucer . . Spenser . . Shakespeare . . Bacon . . Donne 
. . Milton . . Swift . . Pope . . Johnson . . Boswell . . 
Wordsworth . . Keats . . Browning . . Arnold . . Shaw 
.. Yeats .. Eliot. . 


with introductions by 

Charles W. Dunn. . C. S. Lewis . . G. B. Harrison . . 
Basil Willey . . Douglas Bush . . Herbert Davis . . May- 
nard Mack. . Bertrand H. Bronson. . George W. Meyer. . 


Walter J. Bate . . William C. DeVane . . Lionel Trilling 
. . Reuben A. Brower . . Elizabeth Drew. 


In its scope (Chaucer to Eliot) and its concentration (an average 
of more than 85,000 words for each author), MAJOR BRITISH 
WRITERS combines the best features of the two traditional kinds 
of English literature survey courses: 


representation in depth found in courses where separate 
books are used; continuity and development found in 
courses where a standard survey anthology is used. 


In Two Volumes—$4.75 Each Volume 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. e 383 Madison Ave. ¢ New York 17 
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a complete program | 


for your survey of American literature— 


THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
REVISED EDITION 


Blair, Hornberger and Stewart 

Volume I 1128 pages 

Volume II 1200 pages 
$5.75 list each 


THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
COMPLETE EDITION 
1334 pages $7.00 list 


for your survey of English literature— 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 
COMPLETE EDITION 


Woods, Watt, Anderson and Holzknecht 
1232 pages $7.00 list 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 
THIRD EDITION 
Woods, Watt and Anderson 
Volume I 1184 pages 


Volume II 1182 pages 
$5.50 list each 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND 
COMPANY 


New York 
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Ready in A pril 
A NEW EDITION OF | 
AN OUTSTANDING HARPER TEXT a 


CREATIVE 
WRITING 


REVISED EDITION 


By GEORGE G. WILLIAMS 
The Rice Institute 


This is a thorough revision of one of the most suc- 
cessful texts ever prepared for creative writing— 
a text which has been adopted by close to three 
hundred colleges and universities, many of which 
have used it continuously since it was first pub- 
lished, nearly twenty years ago. 


The new edition represents a thorough revision of 
much of the material, and a complete rewriting 
of at least half of it, including the entire fiction 
section. 


The exercises and illustrative passages, always a 
notable feature of the text, have been largely re- 
worked and expanded. They are as fresh, stimu- 
lating, and practical as the text itself. 


408 pages $4.00 


49 East 33d Street 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 


New York 16, New York 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 
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A DISTINGUISHED NEW ANTHOLOGY 


En elish Literature 
A PERIOD ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by 


ALBERT C. BAUGH and 
GEORGE WM. McCLELLAND 


Distinctive Features: 


744 representative selections from English literature from Beowulf to 
W. H. Auden’s The Managers (1950). 


Wherever possible, complete texts are used. Where this was impossible, 
as in the case of The Faerie Queene or Paradise Lost, sufficiently large 
units are provided to indicate fairly the character of the work. 


5 complete plays, each of which played a significant part in the period 
which it represents. 


8 period introductions, each by a specialist in the period—Harold S. 
Stine, Albert C. Baugh, Matthew W. Black, Alfred Harbage, John C. 
Mendenhall, Earl Leslie Griggs, William P. Harbeson, and Edwin C. 
Bolles. 


Rich and informative biographical and critical introductions with refer- 
ences for each author and historical and interpretative introductions 
for certain works and for certain groups of selections. 


innumerable footnotes. 


126 illustrations, which have been carefully selected as truly illustrative 
of persons and places significant in the history of English literature. 


11 maps, which are the product of special research. Great pains have 
been taken to make the locations accurate. 


A complete index. 


1536 pages, 7” x 9%”, Price, $6.75. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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NEW FRESHMAN COMPOSITION TEXTS 


Unified En elish C omposition 
WITH WORKBOOK 3rd ED. 
By GERALD D. SANDERS, 


HOOVER H. JORDAN, 
and WALLACE H. MAGOON 


This popular textbook combines in a single volume a handbook, a 
rhetoric, a book of readings, and a workbook. Notable among the 
features of the new edition are extensive changes and additions in the 
reading selections; more examples for the study of the précis; a rewriting 
and extension of the section on grammar and sentence-structure; an ex- 
pansion of the section on “The Word” and a revision of the Glossary of 
Faulty Language in the light of the latest modern language studies; 
reorganization of the chapter on the research paper and an example 
of one; and a fuller treatment of the topic, “How to Study.” The work- 
book has a number of new exercises. JUST PUBLISHED. 


College English Essentials 


A HANDBOOK 
By FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER 


This new handbook is organized on the whole-to-part order, which deals 
first with the composition, and then with the paragraph, the sentence, 
and the word, on the theory that the composition is the prime objective 
and hence should be presented first. It contains a detailed treatment of 
the topics most essential to effective communication, and places a con- 
sistent emphasis on the structural aspect of composition. There is a 
unique treatment of punctuation, and a detailed presentation on the 
preparation of the research paper. JUST PUBLISHED. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Hew Second Edition Ready 
EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN BUSINESS 


ROBERT L. SHURTER | 


250 pages 


IMPROVEMENTS 
AND CHANGES IN 
THE NEW EDITION 


The second edition has a new 
introductory chapter on the 
importance of letter writing 
to firm and individual. 


Many of the illustrative mate- 
rials changed as a result of the 
author’s experience as consult- 
ant to various companies. 


A new appropriate quotation 
by an outstanding writer ap- 
pears with each chapter. 


“Writing the Memorandum” 
is a new chapter which treats 
this subject realistically. 


Two new convenient check 
lists that help in rating ap- 
pearance and effectiveness of 
the letter and memorandum. 


Director of the Division of Humanities and 
Social Studies, Case Institute of Technology 


$3.95 (text edition available) 


a successful book on writing successful and 
effective business letters 


* for colleges, schools, trade market, and 
foreign market 


* first edition selected by Executive Books 
for publication 


stresses principles of good writing and that 
originality and imagination are requisites 
to good business letter writing 


emphasizes that there is no such thing as a 
special brand of English called “business 
English” and that conciseness, readability, 
and simplicity are necessary in the busi- 
ness letter as in all forms of writing 


shortest treatment of business letters because 
it stresses general principles that apply 
to all letters rather than emphasizing 
details 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N.Y. 
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4,000,000 
WORDS 
—and a 


Freshman 


I THE college year 1954-55 your freshman students will in 
all probability be called upon to read—when textbooks, 
source books, and collateral volumes are added up—not 
less than 4,000,000 words, an amount very close to the 
whole five feet of Dr. Eliot’s famous shelf of books. Some 
of this reading matter will be literature; most of it, how- 
ever, will be practical, informational prose, and that type of 
prose is our present concern. 


What, it is fair and reasonable to ask, are your untutored, 
immature, often ill-prepared freshmen going to make of 
this mass of reading matter? How will they find time to get 
through it? More important, can they possibly comprehend 
it all well enough to use it? 

Next year—as this year—many of your freshmen will 
flounder in this sea of words. Yet, a little special training at 
the start would save most of them. And not only save them, 
but make the total impact of their first college year infinitely 
more maturing and meaningful. 


Such training can now be made readily available to your 
er nega. he in the classroom or in an out-of-class self- 
teaching program—through a new and completely differ- 
ent book designed, pa and produced by the Reading 
Laboratory, Inc., of New York City. 


At the Reading Laboratory each year hundreds of stu- 
dents and business and professional men are trained by a 
group of specialists in the art of reading. The goals of this 
training are heightened comprehension and increased speed. 
The record—thousands of records, in fact—is one of re- 


markable improvement in all the skills of reading. 


The experience and training materials which produced this 
record have now been ars er into a textbook for college 
students. This textbook shows a student explicitly how and 
why he should: skim; look material over before reading 
thoroughly; extend his reading vocabulary; utilize para- 
h and sentence organization; read questioningly. The 
25% of the book which is instruction is balanced by copious 
exercise materials culminating in a series of twelve exercises 
which lead the student to integrate the reading techniques he 
has learned through applying them to many types of prac- 
tical prose. 
The Reading Laboratory manual will be published in late 
April. An examination copy will be sent to you immedi- 
ately upon publication if you will send a postcard to: 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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A PREFACE TO LITERATURE 
By EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


A highly readable, refreshing text for students of survey courses in 
literature. Deliberately aims to interest the average undergraduate in 
the pleasures and benefits of intelligent reading. An appendix of 
specimen book reviews is included. Ready now. 


THE MAIN LINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By RAYMOND W. SHORT and WILBUR SCOTT 


A unique anthology for the American Literature Survey Course, 
which provides, in an inexpensive volume, an ideal foundation and 
supplement for the use of complete reprint editions of important 
American books. Includes a critical introduction to American litera- 
ture, together with the briefer important pieces. Also supplies a list 
of all available inexpensive editions. Ready now. 


WRITE NOW 


By A. C. EDWARDS, NATALIE CALDERWOOD, 
and EDGAR WOLFE 


A practical text for elementary composition, which has a straightfor- 
ward and immediate application to the problems that the freshman 
student meets in college. Contains 25 writing assigr ments, preceded 
by readings which furnish examples of the different types of writing, 
and inspire imitation by the student. Ready in April. 


RULES FOR WRITING 
By PHYLLIS W. WATTS 


A college freshman workbook which presents simple and direct help 
to students who find difficulty with the mechanics of expression. 
Employs graphic devices to show the relationship of abstract princi- 
ples to the reality of writing, and uses whole student compositions for 
its presentation, drill, and application. Ready in April. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY + NEW YORK 17 
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For first semester Freshman courses... 


READINGS IN COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION 1 


Simple Narration, Description, Exposition 
and Argumentation, with Exercises 


By Epwarp G. LINNEHAN, University of Pennsylvania 
and Paut W. Parrtrince, JR., Division of Liberal Arts, Philadel- 
phia Museum School of Art 


A fresh and comprehensive book of 36 readings combining the 
standard with recent selections. Designed to be used with a hand- 
book or rhetoric, its purpose is two-fold: to give the student in- 
struction and practice in writing, and to provide him with the 
opportunity for intelligent and accurate reading. 


Each selection has its own section of exercises covering roughly 
the following phases: a Summary or Digest; Grammatical Exer- 
cises; Vocabulary, Spelling, and Pronunciation; Discussion and 
Evaluation; and Written and Oral Composition. 

Ready, April 


For second semester Freshman courses... 


READINGS IN COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION 2 


By LINNEHAN and PARTRIDGE 
; Ready, November, 1954 


Examination Copies on Request 


College Department 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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NEW 


SPRING 
PUBLICATIONS 


* 


READER AND WRITER 
Harrison Hayford 


Northwestern University 


Howard P. Vincent 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


Reader and Writer is a varied and exciting collec- 
tion of freshman readings which will appeal to 
courses in communications as well as to standard 
composition courses. Poems, stories, essays, and 
journalistic articles on many different subjects 
are all within the range of freshman knowledge, 
interest, and experience. A general introduction 
and a series of headnotes indicate the purpose 
and meaning of the organization, and alternate 
tables of contents will suggest other arrangements 
of the material for courses variously organized. 


FORM AND STYLE 
IN THESIS WRITING 


Formerly a Form Book for Thesis Writing 
William G. Campbell 


University of Southern California 


Form and Style in Thesis Writing is a complete 
revision of a manual that has become a standard 
reference work. All basic material has been 
thoroughly reworked in accord with the latest 
established usages. The improved format makes 
quick reference easier, and facsimile specimens 
provide typists models. An entire new section con- 
tains special forms and accepted variations for 
such fields as biology, chemistry, geography, 
psychology, legal references, and labor-union 
documents. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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William F. Thrall and A thousand expanded definitions of lit- 
Addison Hibbard erary terms and ideas. 


A Handbook to Literature Provides information for the student. 
$3.00 Saves time for the instructor. 


Harlan W. Hamilton A manual of instruction plus abundant 


Preface to Writin exercises and tests—a workbook de- 
8 signed to build correctness, precision, 


Series A and B and effectiveness. 
Each series $1.50 


ODYSSEY HIGH POINTS 


George B. Woods and A new basic text for freshman compo- 
W. Arthur Turner sition. Combines a complete hand- 


ane techniques of composition. 
and Guide to Writing : 


Authentic Texts - Scholarly Introductions - Abundant Notes 


Bacon. Essays, Advancement of Learn- Shelley. Selected Poems, Essays, and Let- 
ing, New Atlantis, and Other Pieces $2.00 ters $2.50 
Milton. Paradise Lost $2.00 Keats. Complete Poems and Selected Let- 


Milton. Paradise Regained, the Minor ters $2.50 
Poems, and Samson Agonistes $2.25 than 


Milton. Prose Selections $2.50 


Tennyson. Representative Poems $2.25 
Sterne. Tristram Shandy $3.00 dj 


Wordsworth. Representative Poems $2.50 Pippe Passes, end 50 


Byron. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage and 
Osher Romantic Poems $2.50 Lowell. Essays, Poems, and Letters $2.50 


$3.00 
THE ODYSSEY SERIES IN LITERATURE 


Byron. Don Juan and Other Satirical Aristotle. Aristotle: Selections from Seven 
Poems $2.50 Books $2.00 


The Odyssey Press, Inc. « 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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PUBLISHED LAST MONTH 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


The Macmillan 
Handbook of English 


BY JOHN M. KIERZEK 


A complete and thorough revision of an unusually teachable text which 
has, since its original publication, gained a reputation for completeness, 
clarity of statement, and skillful organization. Approaching the student 
in a friendly, informal manner, the book gives him a firm footing in the 
matter of usage without being rigidly prescriptive. This freshman com- 
position text introduces the student to the concept of English as a living 
and growing language, thoroughly covering the techniques of effective 
communication. Here is material in line with the practical needs of col- 
lege students, with modern usage, and with modern methods of teaching. 


NEW 


Student chameans marked up and revised—because a student learns more 
easily by seeing how anothvr’s work has been handled than by reading 
theory. 


A fully developed research paper with bibliography, footnotes, and outline. 
A section under Mechanics, on the revision of themes, with examples. 


Sections on the dictionary, on appropriateness, on exactness, and on 
wordiness. 


Discussion of the causes of and the remedies for poor spelling. 


Illustrations and examples, replacing old ones wherever improvement 
could be made. 


She Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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THE ENGLISH HERITAGE 


A compact, convenient 
two-volume anthology 


A carefully selected number of important 
Fd readings in English prose and poetry arranged 
in chronological order—works which the stu- 
dent should know as a part of his cultural 
background or works of evident interest to 
Weather ly him. Based on a survey course at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and elsewhere, these books 

Moffett give the student enough, but not too much, 
material. Attention is centered on providing a 

Prouty substantial acquaintance with significant au- 


thors rather than a mere nodding acquaintance 


Noyes with a larger number. 


Volume 1—from Beowulf through Burke 
Volume I11—from Burns through Day Lewis 


Each section begins with an introduction 
orienting the student to the histor‘cal, social, 
and economic trends of the period as well as 
its literary aspects. ‘shere are headnotes, foot- 
notes, chronological tables of important 
events, a bibliography for additional reading, 
and in Volume I an appendix on versification. 
Write for full information. 


GINN AND Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 
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English Tevthooks from RONALD 


The CREATIVE READER 
An Anthology of Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


. Ready in April. For first and second year college courses, 
Edited by R. W. STALLMAN * an anthology with a rich and diversified selection of short 
University of Connecticut; plays, poems. It is other an- 

TTER thologies by the materials it presents for studying works in 
aud WA s, relation to the creative process by which are under- 
University of British Columbia stood and appreciated. k is organized so that a single 
work may be studied by itself, compared and contrasted with 
other works, or examined in the light of an evaluation by an 
experienced critic. 844 pp. 


FORM and THOUGHT in PROSE 


: ; _ Ready in April. A collection of stimulating essays designed 
Edited by WILFRED H. STONE; to cultivate the student’s ability to read critically, think 
and ROBERT HOOPES clearly, and strengthen 

bo ee awareness. Selections in Part I reflect problems faced in col- 
th of Stanford University lege, questions of logic, ways of presenting ideas, and the de- 
tection of errors in thinking. Part II stresses basic rhetorical 

devices, each chapter highlighting a particular technique il- 

lustrated with selections that integrate rhetoric with the prob- 
lems of Part I. J/lus., 808 pp. 


A GUIDE to TECHNICAL WRITING—Second Edition 


Just Published. This book on the mechanics of clear, com- 
petent, technical writing is well suited for undergraduates 


W. GEORGE CROUCH, 


University of Pittsburgh; and practicing technicians. Up-to-date edition follows most 

usual course arrangement, presenting new examples of busi- 
end ROBERT L. ZETLER, ness and technical letters, articles, reports, etc. It discusses 
Penna. College for Women various technical reports, analyzes exposition to show tech- 


niques used, illustrates principles with situations from the 
files of major American companies. Extensive index to gram- 
mar and usage. 57 ills., 460 pp. 


BETTER READING in COLLEGE 


4 Jus: Published. Textbook and workbook for college stu- 
MARTHA DALLMANN; dents who need to correct and improve reading skills and 
and ALMA SHERIDAN study habits. Exercises are graded readings and tests, chosen 


bo . tate from current college textbooks. They include material from 

th Obie Wesleyan University the natural and social sciences, and the humanities. The prob- 
lem of comprehension is systematically approached to show 
the student how to find meaning and give him practice in do- 
ing so. Includes discussions on various reading difficulties and 
how to overcome them. Tear-out pages, paper cover. Teacher's 
manual available. 308 pp. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING—Second Edition 


Revised and enlarged. Popular textbook tells what the stu- 

CECIL B. WILLIAMS, dent needs to know and do to make business writing get de- 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; sired results. Stressing the public relations approach, it offers a 
and JOHN BALL complete orientation to modern writing usage required by 
grag his industrial corporations and professions, as well as practical in- 
Miami University struction in effective writing for retail sales situations. Profuse- 


ly illustrated with specimen letters, examples, case studies, etc. 
rcises and problem material included. 87 ills., 634 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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Looking for a freshman English text? 
DON’T MISS THESE— 


by Arms and Locke 


There’s nothing like a live issue for creating lively interest. This 
new anthology, by the authors of Readings for Liberal Education, 
consists mainly of essays dealing with the pros and cons met by 
today’s students. Six modern stories are included, and study ques- 
tions and theme topics provide useful teaching aids. Published in 


March. Probably 640 pages. $4.50 


by Belcher, Clifton, Male, Olive and Shockley 


This new reader correlates reading and writing in five parts: Read- 
ing Newspapers, Reading Textbooks, Reading for Information, 
Reading for Ideas, and Reading for Attitudes. Detailed study aids 
include comprehension and vocabulary exercises, discussion ques- 
tions, and composition assignments. Coming in April. Probably 
448 pp., $3.50 


write for an examination copy now 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 madison avenue new york 16, n.y. 
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Oulstandingly Successful Texts 


Poetry 


as Experience 
Norman C, Stageberg 


Wallace L. Anderson 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Short Stories 
in Context 


Woodburn O. Ross 


A. Dayle Wallace 
Wayne University 


Seven Plays 


of the 
Modern Theater 


Vincent Wall *¢ James Patton 
McCormick 
Wayne University 


Part I: THE ESSENTIALS OF POETRY 


The Nature of a Poem + The Poem as Response 

Connotation * Imagery * Figurative Language 

Sound Symbolism «+ Alliteration and Assonance 
Rhythm Rime and Stanza Indirection 
Cultural Background * Poems with Variants 


Part II: POEMS FOR STUDY 
(Over 100) 
“It provides a genuinely fresh approach to 
poetry, which shows an awareness of mod- 
ern critical trends but which keeps the low 
threshold of the beginner clearly in mind.” 


—Francis Lee Utley, Ohio State University 


AUTHORS REPRESENTED 


John Steinbeck * James T. Farrell 
W. Somerset Maugham °* F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Erskine Caldwell * Joseph Conrad ¢ Edith 
Wharton * Katherine Mansfield * Katherine 
Anne Porter * Truman Capote * Theodore 
Dreiser * Kay Boyle + James Joyce 
Virginia Woolf * Aldous Huxley * Ernest 
Hemingway * William Faulkner 
D. H. Lawrence ¢ Gertrude Stein 


“This is an excellent text. The stories are 
representative of their authors, and the au- 
thors cover a satisfactory range in twen- 
tieth-century writing. The biographical- 
critical studies are sound.” 

—Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


Hedda Gabler Henrik Ibsen 
Uncle Vanya Anton Chekhov 
The Circle W. Somerset Maugham 
Blithe Spirit Noel Coward 
The Hairy Ape Eugene O'Neill 
Winterset Maxwell Anderson 
The Glass Menagerie Tennessee Williams 


**An excellent collection.” 


—Harry E. Davis, University of | 
North Carolina 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION e 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Just published—the NEW edition of the popular 


Prentice-Hall Handbook for Writers 
2nd Edition 
By Leggett, Mead and Charvat 


This new edition, strengthened greatly both in content and in coverage, has already been 
hailed by reviewers as the most helpful, practical, and teachable handbook on writing and cur- 
rent usage yet to appear. 


Emphasis throughout is on a constructive, liberal and positive approach to the whole writ- 
ing process. The presentation is streamlined: 


@ Student papers are analyzed, with running comment for illustration. 
The process of paragraph development is simply analyzed. 


@ Punctuation itself is treated functionally—from the way it is to be used rather than as a 
compendium of rules for the comma and colon. 


The illustrations throughout are practical and entertaining, while the student is made con- 
stantly aware of formal and informal and successful and unsuccessful practices. 


576 pages + X8 + March 1955 


Reading Skills 


By William D. Baker 
Department of Communication Skills, Michigan State College 


Will help your students toward reading twice as fast as they are reading now, add to 
their understanding of reading techniques, and inctvase their comprehension twofold. 


- IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


@ Each thousand-word reading exercise is followed by questions to test the student’s under- 
standing of the exercise just read. 


@ A graph at the back of the book records the student's exact progress in building reading 
speed and comprehension. 


@ Application exercises for each chapter give the student immediate practice in using the prin- 
ciples of skillful reading just explained to him. 


Available when you adopt this workbook is an INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE with detailed sug- 
gestions for classroom use, a key to all comprehension checks, and a report of established norms. 


120 pages + 6X9 + Published June 1953 


PRENTICE-HALL, + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11.NY 
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Costain and Company: The Historical 
Novel Today 


JOHN T. FREDERICK! 


I sumvx that it is asking a good deal of 
people in these busy, practical times, to 
go back with you for half a dozen or 
more generations, and to lose them- 
selves among strange customs and among 
strange people in a strange land”: thus 
William Dean Howells, in July of 1887, 
to the young reporter who had asked 
his opinion of historical fiction. In this 
interview and in his essays of this time 
in Harper's Magazine Howells expressed 
his gratified belief that the reading pub- 
lic, tired of romance, was turning at last 
to realism. But in that same year many 
thousands of American readers were 
finding delightful excitement in H. 
Rider Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines; 
and before the next decade was over 
Howells sadly recognized the tri- 
umphantly resurgent flood of historical 
romance. In the 1920’s, when fiags 
were flying for Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy and Hemingway’s The Sun 
Also Rises, Margaret Mitchell was 
already at work on Gone with the Wind 


1 University of Notre Dame; author of Handbook 
of Short Story Writing; editor, Out of the Midwest; 
radio commentator. 


and Hervey Allen was meditating the 
tactics of Anthony Adverse. And at the 
end of 1953, while one publisher pro- 
claimed with pride the sale of three 
hundred thousand copies of James 
Jones’s From Here to Eternity (whatever 
Mr. Jones may be said to write, it is not 
historical romance), another publisher 
blandly noted that sales of Thomas B. 
Costain’s The Silver Chalice had passed 
the two-million mark. It seems as true | 
today as it was when Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., wrote of historical romance 
some fifty years ago that “the time when 
realism was not the one thing needful, 
when naturalism seemed unnatural, when 
psychology was captured by the labora- 
tory” is for many people “‘a very happy 
time.” 

Ever since Cooper’s The Spy first 
demonstrated in the early 1820’s the 
existence of a substantial home market 
for American fiction, the historical 
romance has been the hardiest of hardy 
perennials in our literary garden. Re- 
peatedly outmoded, uprooted, seemingly 
disposed of for good, time after time it 
has reappeared to flourish with greater 
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lushness than before. A look at some of 
its current manifestations will discover 
certain partial novelties along with much 
that is staunchly conventional. It may 
also suggest some of the reasons for the 
historical novel’s recurring popularity 
and for its wide acceptance today. 
Alfred Sumner Bradford, in another 
contemporary critical comment on the 
spate of historical fiction of fifty years 
ago, proposed as a criterion for the true 
historical novel that it should be “one 
which has to do with the greater events, 
the larger forces, that make history.” 
The books of Thomas B. Costain meet 
this requirement. Ride with Me (1944) 
traces the major events of the Napoleon- 
ic period and at the same time portrays 
the beginnings of modern newspaper 
journalism: the introduction of power 
presses, of war correspondents, and of 
private news agencies. The Black Rose 
(1945) reflects some of the effects of con- 
tact between West and East following 
the Crusades and tells of the first paper- 
making in England; at the same time it 
presents the popular unrest and the con- 
flict between classes in the days of 
Edward the First—‘the greatest of 
English kings in my humble opinion,” 
Costain calls him in the Introduction 
to this novel. Jacques Coeur of The 
Moneyman (1947) is the first modern 
merchant, inventor of the department 
store and pioneer of big business; with 
his help and advice, gunpowder is used 
successfully for the first time in Euro- 
pean warfare to drive the British out of 
Rouen under France’s Charles VII. In 
High Towers (1949) the subject is the 
conquest and settlement of New France 
and Louisiana under the D’Ibervilles. 
The Silver Chalice (1952) is built around 
the earliest development of Christianity. 
Indeed, in their subject matter the 
novels of Costain follow the most 
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clearly defined traditions of the his- 
torical novel, most notably The Silver 
Chalice in its relation to Ben-Hur, Quo 
Vadis, and The Robe. 

The three novels which Costain pub- 
lished in the middle 1940’s—Ride with 
Me, The Black Rose, and The Moneyman 
—have a common theme to such a de- 
gree that they are significantly related 
even though they deal with different 
centuries. That theme is social change, 
“the rise of the common man” and the 
fall of chivalry, the abatement of privi- 
lege based on birth. The French artil- 
lerymen who serve the bombards at 
the siege of Rouen in The Moneyman— 
crude weapons, these primitive mortars, 
prone to explode and kill the wrong 
people—call themselves the New Men. 
One of them tells Jacques Coeur: 

“We're all rather amused over the follies of 
the past. Chivalry? It has been the absurdity 
of the ages.... We are revolutionary in our 
ideas, my lord. Even you might be shocked at 
some of the things we believe.” 


“IT doubt it.... You see, I am revolu- 
tionary in my ideas also.” 


In Ride with Me the battle for: social 
reforms contends in the hero’s interest 
with his pursuit of the French heroine. 
He is a British newspaper publisher who 
meets with a consistent affirmative the 
questions of his young editor: 

“Don’t you realize, Frank, that this world 
we live in needs to be turned completely inside 
out and made over from top to bottom before 
it will be fit for human beings to live in? That 
almost everything we do, or the way we do it, 
is wrong and cruel and wasteful? And that 


nothing can be done about it until we have a 
free and enlightened press?” 


The clearest statement of this central 
and unifying theme of the three novels 
is in The Black Rose: 

“The heart of mankind is sound.... We 


heard peasants singing in the fields as we passed 
yesterday. There is honesty in them, and a 
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great courage. Perhaps the change will begin 
at the bottom. . . . It will take longer that way; 
but it will come surely.” 


I believe that one reason for the wide 
acceptance of Costain’s work is the fact 
that, stripped to essentials, his novels 
are based on the force that is at the core 
of modern history. 

From the technical point of view the 
chief strength of Costain’s fiction is 
structural. His power lies less in elabo- 
rate plot than in unfaltering control of 
a comparatively simple and straight- 
forward narrative, the maintenance of a 
strong story line. This achievement is 
in part a matter of point of view. In 
most cases the action of a Costain novel 
is viewed through a single pair of eyes. 
When shifts are unavoidable, as in 
The Black Rose when Walter of Gurnie 
is already in England and his half- 
Oriental wife is making the long journey 
from Cathay to rejoin him, the changes 
in point of view are unmistakable, and 
no confusion results. The clear, positive, 
and sustained forward flow of action 
which marks every novel of Costain 
distinguishes his work from that of 
many of his contemporaries. There are 
few supernumerary characters in Cos- 
tain’s work and few dispensable inci- 
dents. Here we may note a contrast 
to the work of Samuel Shellabarger, 
especially as it is seen in his most re- 
cent novel, Lord Vanity (1953). The 
whole first part of this book is given over 
to the establishment of an atmosphere 
the specific elements of which are soon 
abandoned and to the rather detailed 
revelation of a group of characters most 
of whom are dropped when the scene 
changes. Somewhat the same accumula- 
tion of brilliant but partially irrelevant 
detail—irrelevant so far as the story as 
story is concerned—marks the portion 
of the book which has its setting at 
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Bath. Possibly it is because Shella- 
barger was historian before he was novel- 
ist, and a specialist in the period shown 
in Lord Vanity (he wrote a biography of 
Lord Chesterfield), that he has in this 
novel somewhat overcrowded his stage 
both with furniture and with people. 
His earlier novels have less of this effect. 
In Costain’s work characters as well as 
details of setting are almost invariably 
functional in relation to the story proper. 
Only most rarely does he employ a 
detail or a character merely as a means of 
filling in his picture of the times. In The 
Silver Chalice the entertainer who in- 
troduces at Nero’s banquet a new kind 
of dancing (a minor example of the per- 
vasive theme of social change) seems at 
first to be present merely to give sub- 
stance to the portrayal of the court; 
but it is her death by torture, after she 
has admitted that she is a Christian, 
that finally seals the hero’s own con- 
version. There is scarcely a page in 
Costain’s work on which nothing hap- 
pens; and nothing happens which does 
not in some way advance or contribute 
to the robust forward march of the 
story as a whole. 
Another observable common denomi- 
nator in Costain’s work may contribute 
to its appeal: the fact that most of his 
heroes are marked by some kind of 
human imperfection. They contend not 
only with physical antagonists and ob- 
stacles. Their gravest conflicts arise 
from factors in their own lives. Francis 
Ellery of Ride with Me has a crippled 
knee. Walter of Gurnie in The Black Rose 
is illegitimate. Jacques Coeur, the “mon- 
eyman,” is of low birth in a world ruled 
by nobles. Basil of The Silver Chalice 
is the son of a poor artisan and is for a 
time a slave. These men have abundant 
physical courage and are capable of 
appropriate feats of skill or endurance. 
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But they are interesting not solely or 
primarily for these aspects of their 
characters—much less for their sexual 
prowess. Their greatest triumphs are 
over intangible foes, and their singularity 
is of mind and spirit rather than of 
brawn. 

The fidus Achates is an ancient figure 
of historical romance. Costain’s novels 
display the traditional complement of 
devoted retainers who accomplish as- 
sorted miracles of assistance in the ex- 
ploits of the heroes. More significant 
are the friendships between men of 
equal powers which are prominent in his 
pages: friendships which in some cases 
cross boundaries of wealth and rank and 
thus underline the basic social theme of 
the books. Such friendships are that of 
Walter of Gurnie and Tristram Griffen, 
an artisan’s son, in The Black Rose, and 
that between the Sire D’Arlay and 
Jacques Coeur in The Moneyman. In 
Ride with Me the friendship between 
Francis Ellery and General Robert 
Thomas Wilson is so fully developed as 
to rival the love story in emphasis. 
Indeed, Costain tells the reader in an 
introduction that his primary purpose 
in undertaking the writing of this novel 
was that of “relating in fiction form the 
exploits of an unusual soldier who has 
been allowed to drop from sight.” 
In The Silver Chalice this place is filled 
by the deeply appealing portrayal of 
St. Luke the Physician in his relation 
to the youthful sculptor, Basil. Much 
of the human significance which Cos- 
tain achieves in his central characters 
is the result of the development made 
possible by these relationships. 

Women have been the great problem 
of historical novelists from Scott and 
_Cooper on: until recent times, when 
certain writers learned how to make 
them profitable by exploitation of sex. 


Emphatically, Costain is not a merchant 
of sexual thrills. He is not a prude; in his 
books there is no suppression of the facts 
of social history or evasion of those of 
human nature; but one could delete 
from his novels every treatment of 
sexual intercourse without shortening 
them by more than a score of pages 
among some four thousand. In a time 
when a substantial fraction of historical 
fiction is obviously written primarily as 
a vehicle for erotic excitement, this is a 
distinction in itself. Costain’s feminine 
characters, like most of those in the tra- 
dition of the historical novel, are gen- 
erally inferior in vitality and convincing- 
ness to his men. Yet he has worked hard 
on them and has achieved more successes 
than most writers in this field; the 
“black rose,” Maryam, is one of these 
successes—purely a creature of romance, 
incredible in almost every aspect, and 
yet alive, and hard to forget. 

In the fashion of their telling Cos- 
tain’s novels are marked by a comforta- 
ble adequacy rather than by brilliance 
or beauty. His style is unobtrusive. 
Only rarely do pictures stand out, like 
that of the French countryside after the 
Hundred Years’ War at the beginning 
of The Moneyman. He can sketch a 
group of characters with swift, definitive 
strokes as in the group of refugees at the 
Portuguese camp in Ride with Me. But 
for the most part the contribution of 
Costain’s style is less in enriching or 
intensifying the reader’s imaginative 
experience than in a negative virtue: it 
doesn’t get in the way. In this, too, he 
conforms to the traditional qualities of 
historical romance, which has rarely 
displayed distinction in style. Readers 
have not demanded, perhaps have not 
wanted, the words that would image for 
them with real intensity the sensations 
felt by the characters or the rhythms 
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that would involve them deeply in the 
characters’ emotions. They have been 
content—perhaps better content—in 
reading as observers rather than as 
vicarious participants. 

“Spectacle” is the word that expresses 
the essence of traditional historical 
romance: spectacle as distinguished from 
drama. Its readers have not asked of 
historical romance that it should take 
them into the heart of the action and 
make them one with the characters in 
their dangers and their delights. They 
have been happy to look on. From Scott 
and Cooper to Shellabarger and Costain, 
historical romance has been written 
and has been enjoyed primarily as 
spectacle. To this end we have the ever- 
forward movement: no one likes to see a 
parade stand still. To this end are the 
bold and bright colors, the sharp differ- 
entiations of characters, the strong but 
always changing patterns of action, the 
plain, transparent style. In the best of 
historical romance the spectacle has 
meaning: in its totality it achieves 
grasp of an age, illustration of a general 
truth of human nature. It is such his- 
torical fiction that Costain offers his 
readers. 

It may be worth while to note that 
science fiction—the stories of space 
ships and interplanetary war which 
today vie in popularity with costume 
romance—are, like it, essentially spec- 
tacle rather than drama. Science fiction 
is, indeed, actually historical romance— 
but of the future rather than of the past. 
Like the traditional historical novel, 
science fiction enables the reader to 
watch a colorful and exciting story as 
though on a television screen—and with 
no intense or lasting involvement. There 
is a significant difference between such 
spectator entertainment and the pro- 
found and often painful participation 
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demanded of the reader by another 
kind of fiction. 

The historical novel can, of course, be 
this other kind of fiction—drama rather 
than spectacle. It is quite possible for 
the creative imagination to carry the 
reader to another time and another 
place, not merely to look but to live. 
When this happens with wholeness, 
with intensity, we have the mountain 
peaks of the historical novel: War and 
Peace, Kristin Lavransdatter. Historical 
fiction as drama demands of the writer, 
essentially, a keener interest in people 
as human persons, a deeper insight and 
broader understanding, a greater power 
over words, than does historical fiction 
as spectacle. The line between, however, 
is anything but hard and fast, the differ- 
ence no matter of black and white: there 
is much of drama—in the sense in which 
the term is here applied—in Scott, in 
Cooper, in Costain; there are stretches of 
pure spectacle in War and Peace, even in 
Kristin Lavransdatter. Yet there is a 
primary difference in intention which 
the thoughtful reader will not be slow to 
perceive. 

In recent years there have appeared 
in some number novels in which clearly 
the intention has been to enable the 
reader to share, rather than merely to 
see, the life of another age. Among 
these are four remarkable books all 
dealing with British history and all 
written by Englishwomen. First came 
The Golden Warrior (1949), by Hope 
Muntz, most noteworthy for its char- 
acterization of Harold of England (the 
“golden warrior’) and William of Nor- 
mandy. Next was The Golden Hand 
(1950), by Edith Simon, exuberantly 
rich in sensory detail of everyday life 
in manor and croft and appropriate in its 
vast sweep of character and incident to 
its central theme, the building of one of 
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the great cathedrals. Then came another 
story of the Conquest, The Fourteenth 
of October (1952), by a writer who calls 
herself Bryher (her more recent book, 
The Player’s Boy [1953], seems to me 
definitely inferior to the earlier one). 
Most recent of the group and in some 
ways most impressive is The Man on a 
Donkey (1953), by M. F. H. Prescott, 
with its moving and intimate day-by- 
day chronicle of the tragic days of 
Henry VIII and the popular revolt 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
These novels display two widely differ- 
ent ways of arriving at the same end: the 
reader’s intense and meaningful vicari- 
ous experience of a past time. The Golden 
Warrior, The Golden Hand, and The 
Man on a Donkey are long novels, of 
many incidents and many characters. 
In each the appeal of a strong and cen- 
tral story line has been sacrificed in 
favor of the building-up of a number of 
parallel and related sequences of events 
with interlocking characters. The in- 
tention—very largely achieved in all 
three of these novels—is to give the 
reader such rich and deep emotional 
participation in each of the many inci- 
dents that his interest will survive the 
_ shifts. Only the most sensitive selection 
and most kvely rendering of detail can 
make this possible. The burden falls 
primarily, of course, upon style. In The 
Fourteenth of October Bryher employs a 
method wholly different. This is a short 
novel—barely one-sixth the length of 
The -Man on a Donkey. The whole 
body of experience (centering around 
the Battle of Hastings) is viewed through 
the consciousness of one character, a 
Saxon boy who has been established so 
firmly that participation in his attitudes 
and emotions is easy for the reader. The 
style, though not overly suggestive of 
the archaic, shows careful shaping. 


Such brief, realistic, sharply focused his- 
torical fiction is not so much a novelty 
as some comments on Bryher have 
suggested. Notable is the prior work of 
Janet Lewis in The Wife of Martin 
Guerre and The Trial of Siren Quvist— 
brief novels so extraordinary in their 
precise and coldly passionate re-creation 
of both surface and depth in time that 
they rank at the very top in our recent 
historical fiction. 

It is possible in this field, in some 
degree, to have our cake and eat it too: 
the line of demarcation between spectacle 
and drama in historical fiction is by no 
means one of mutual exclusion, and a 
book can in a measure share the virtues 
of both purposes and both effects. 
Better than in any other work of our 
time I know, this union is achieved in 
the fiction of Esther Forbes. Her novels 
are first of all about people. One re- 
members from them the characters, the 
human situations—like people we know 
and the troubles they get themselves 
into. It is only at second glance, in our 
memory of these books, that we are 
aware that the clothes these people 
wear are different from ours and then 
realize that each group of them centers 
a world of houses and food and tools and 
tasks and faith and thought remote from 
our own: the very early Colonial days 
of Paradise; the Revolutionary War 
years of The General’s Lady; the glory 
and decline of Salem and the clipper 
ships in The Running of the Tide; the 
same early decades of the nineteenth 
century in inland New England in 
Rainbow on the Road, the latest and to 
my mind the best of them all. 

Modern historical scholarship is swift- 
ly accumulating new resources for writ- 
ers of historical fiction. At the same time 
these writers are trying new methods, 
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perhaps embarking on a course of ex- 
perimentation in technique comparable 
to that which the realistic novel of 
contemporary life has undergone in the 
last forty years. Miss Forbes’s new 
novel employs a most interesting point 
of view, that of a shrewdly observant 
young boy who is friend and companion 
to the itinerant untaught portrait paint- 
er with whom the novel is chiefly con- 
cerned. In structure The Man on a 
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Donkey is remotely reminiscent of John 
Dos Passos’ U.S.A., especially in the 
interjected biographical sketches. The 
results of such experiments will be inter- 
esting to watch. We may safely expect 
that at the same time historical ro- 
mances traditional in both substance and 
method will continue to find their many 
readers; we may be grateful if these 
readers are often as well served as they 
are by the books of Thomas Costain. 


Suspense and Foreknowledge in “‘ Beowulf”’ 


CHARLES MOORMAN! 


Ors of the main results of Professor 
J. R. R. Tolkien’s appeal for a new and 
more overtly literary look at Beowulf? 
has been that critics of the poem have 
directed critical attention toward the 
poet’s apparent violation of one of the 
supposed “laws”’ of fiction—the creation 
and maintenance of dramatic suspense. 
It is beyond doubt that the Beowulf poet 
“telegraphs his punches” in the accounts 
of Beowulf’s encounters with his three 
supernatural opponents by foreshadow- 
ing, quite explicitly, the results of those 
combats.* While no one would deny that 
this foreshadowing lessens, to a degree, 
the suspense which the modern reader 
expects to fee] concerning the battles, to 
many readers this lack of suspense pre- 
sents an insurmountable obstacle in the 
poem. Klaeber, one would judge, feels 

' Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. 


2J. R. R. Tolkien, ‘‘Beowulf: the Monsters and 
the Critics,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XXII (1936), 245-95. 


*See Adrien Bonjour, ‘“The Use of Anticipation 
in Beowulf,” RES, XVI (1940), 290-301, for a de- 
tailed account of these foreshadowing passages. 


somewhat this way. In remarking that 
“evidently disregard of the element of 
suspense was not considered a defect of 
story telling” to the Beowulf poet’s audi- 
ence,‘ he implies that this disregard of 
suspense is most certainly a defect in 
modern storytelling. Professor W. W. 
Lawrence asserts that there was no need 
for this sort of suspense in the first place, 
since the three encounters were well 
known to the poet’s audience;* while, on 
the other hand, Professor J. R. Hulbert 
insists that, in all probability, the stories 
were unfamiliar to the Old English audi- 
ence, and so seems to blame the poet.’ No 
one of these views, however, really set- 
tles the question of suspense in Beowulf, 
since, whether the story was known or 
unknown, the Beowulf poet quite defi- 
nitely lets the cat out of the bag. It would 
seem, therefore, that before discussing 


‘Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf (Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1941), p. lvii. 

5 W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and the Epic Tradi- 
tion (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1930), p. 28. 

6 J. R. Hulbert, ‘‘Beowulf and the Classical Epic,” 
MP, XLIV (1946), 70. 
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the problem of suspense and foreknowl- 
edge in Beowulf, we need first of all to in- 
vestigate the relationship which exists 
between foreknowledge and suspense in 
literature generally and in the epic in 
particular. 

I do not intend to indulge in amateur 
audience psychology for long, but I can- 
not resist two modern analogies—the 
radio and screen “suspense” stories and 
what I am forced to call the “literary” 
detective story. In order to gain the 
effect of immediacy and to promote audi- 
ence-actor identification, the radio sus- 
pense story is sometimes narrated by the 
hero in the first person. Generally he be- 
gins by remarking that his premature 
baldness was caused by an encounter 
with Mount Everest, and from that point 
on, the story goes its own imaginative 
way in flashback. However, it is obvious 
from the beginning of the tale that the 
hero did in fact live through the horrors 
of the climb and that he lost nothing 
more vital than a few hairs; the audience 
thus knows the outcome of the story. Yet 
can it be said that this sort of tale neces- 
sarily lacks suspense for this reason? 
Again, everyone knew upon entering the 
theater for a performance of the motion 
picture that the scientists would eventu- 
ally overcome the “Thing’’; yet, at the 
performance which I witnessed, the dia- 
logue was often drowned by adult gasps 
and screams. 

With the sophisticated detective story 
we come closer to the problem. The 
literary detective story differs from the 
ordinary ‘“who-done-it” in that the read- 
er and/or the detective knows the iden- 
tity of the killer from the beginning. The 
reader is thus occupied with watching the 
detective’s gradual arrival at the solution 
which the reader already knows; or with 
watching the detective’s effort to prove 
his theory correct; or, most sophisticated 
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of all, with watching the killer suffer as 
the agents of justice close in on him. 
Crime and Punishment is, of course, an 
example of the last of these three meth- 
ods which succeeds in becoming more 
than just a detective story. The reader 
knows that Raskolnikov will eventually 
be taken, but I doubt whether this 
knowledge in any way lessens his interest 
in the novel. 

What I am saying is nothing new; all 
the critics of the novel have said ap- 
proximately the same thing. “Story” 
considered as a chain of events and de- 
pending entirely on suspense or interest 
in what happens next is not of any major 
importance in any artistic production 
beyond the level of the “who-done-it” 
and the western movie. Certainly no 
reader ever read Trollope or Jane Austen 
or, especially, Henry James because he 
wanted to know what happened next; 
and I doubt, moreover, that the Beowulf 
audience listened with this only in mind. 

But these factors do not necessarily 
answer the primary question raised by 
this paper. Even if we say that fore- 
shadowing does not destroy suspense, we 
must still account for the presence of the 
foreshadowing elements in Beowulf. 

Comparative studies have shown a 
number of marked resemblances between 
Beowulf and the Aeneid, of which Law- 
rence says, expressing, I think, the 
scholarly consensus, that, while ‘the in- 
fluence of Vergil may be regarded as en- 
tirely possible, it cannot be conclusively 
established.’””’ Nevertheless, as Lawrence 
says, “the manners and customs of the 
Trojan war—and this applies to the 
Homeric poems as well as to the Aeneid 
—are often like those of Hrothgar and 
Higelac and their cohorts.”* Klaeber, 
speaking of the epic generally, remarks 

7 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 285. 

Ibid. 
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that “the most important influence to 
be recognized is, after all, the new con- 
ception of a true epic poem which the 
Anglo-Saxon, very likely, learned from 
the Roman classic.”’® Whether or not we 
assume a direct relationship between the 
two epics, there does exist a feature com- 
mon to both of them which bears upon 
our problem here. The reader knows 
from the opening lines that Aeneas will 
win through and establish Rome: 
Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus, Laviniaque venit 
litora, multum ille et terris iactatus et alto 
vi superum, saevae memorem Iunonis ob iram, 
multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet 
urbem 
inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae.'® 


Throughout the Aeneid this note of “‘fato 
profugus’’ persists, and it is no secret to 
the reader that Aeneas will eventually 
overcome all his difficulties. At every 
major turn of the plot—the escape from 
Troy, the love affair with Dido, the war 
with Turnus—we are reminded of the 
inflexible destiny which impels Aeneas, at 
times against his will, toward Italy." Yet 
it is clear that far from detracting from 
the epic, this element of fate gives it 
purpose and meaning. In the Homeric 
epics we are convinced from the outset 
by the statements of the gods that Troy 
must be destroyed and that, in spite of 
all hardships, Odysseus must reach 
Ithaca. Yet surely this foreknowledge 
does not lessen our excitement in watch- 
ing the killing of Hector or the adventure 
with Circe. It is clear, I think, that the 
dominance of fate in some form or other 
is a part of what we usually style the 
“epic tradition.” The presence of fate in 

* Klaeber, op. cit., p. cxviii. 

10 Aeneid i. 1-7. 

1 See Cyril Bailey, Religion in Virgil (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1935), pp. 208-34, for an 
excellent tracing of the idea of fate within the poem. 
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the epic keeps before the reader the idea 
of a purposive force, continually direct- 
ing the progress of the reader. It is a re- 
minder to the reader that the struggles 
are not in vain but are directed toward a 
preconceived end. In short, the very na- 
ture of the epic demands an ordered 
cosmos and a purposeful deity and, in 
demonstration of these, foreshadowing 
statements. 

Professor Bonjour has suggested some- 
thing of the same argument by noting of 
Beowulf that almost all of ‘the fore- 
shadowings in the poem involve either 
Fate or God, terms which are almost 
synonymous in the poem.” “We know 
[the outcome of the struggles], but they 
[the characters within the poem] don’t, 
and thus they appear to us as the play- 
things of fate; we feel and are constantly 
reminded of its looming above those 
mortal heads, above the sleepy warrior 
lying down for rest unconscious of his 
doom.’”* But while Bonjour is unwilling, 
whether wisely or not, to push his argu- 
ment as far as it will go, Professor 
Charles Kennedy has suggested an al!- 
legorical interpretation of the poem 
which makes use of the same general 
principle: ‘The tragic glory of the con- 
flict [with the fire dragon] is its illustra- 
tion of man’s heroic war with powers of 
darkness and evil beyond his strength. 
... Twice in a heroic lifetime, mortal 
valor was pitted in crucial conflict with 
the ravening forces of evil. Twice a hero 
turned back the invading dark. In his 
youth he conquered and lived; in age he 
conquered and died.”!* The foreshadow- 
ings which carry the idea of an operative 
destiny and which, as I have said, are a 


12 Bonjour, op. cit., pp. 295-96. 
18 Tbid. 
Charles W. Kennedy, The Earliest English 


Poetry (New York: Oxford University Press, 1943), 
pp. 99-100. 
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vital part of the epic tradition seem to 
me to fit perfectly into Kennedy’s gen- 
eral scheme. They inform the audience of 
the presence of an ordering force which 
can, working through the earthly hero,” 
destroy the supernatural forces of evil 
and which will guide the hero to his ap- 
pointed destiny, a rich reign and a heroic 
death.’* Thus the Beowulf poet’s audi- 
ence may watch the monumental forces 


of good and evil (surely more real to. 


them than to us) in conflict, confident, 
because of the foreshadowings, of the 
triumph of good, both in the career of 
the hero and in the battle of the heavens. 

Let me emphasize what I have said so 
far: (1) In general, foreknowledge of the 
basic outcome of a story need not affect 
to any large extent the element of sus- 
pense within the poem. (2) The epic poet 
uses foreshadowing statements to estab- 
lish and keep before his audience the idea 
of an operative and benevolent Fate 
which controls the actions and destiny of 
the hero. 

If these statements are true, then we 
still need to consider those elements of 
suspense which the Beowulf poet does in- 
clude in his accounts of Beowulf’s fights. 
Having purposefully given away the out- 
come of each of the three battles, the 
poet must present the battles themselves 
in such a way as to create an interest in 
the combats which will not be dependent 
on foreknowledge of the outcome. Pro- 
fessor R. M. Lumiansky has already 
shown how in each of the battles the 
Beowulf poet has used a dramatic audi- 
ence inside the poem, ignorant of the out- 
come of the fight, to create a suspenseful 
tension within the poem.’ Bonjour has 


'® See Klaeber’s discussion of the Christian color- 
ing of the poem (of. cit., pp. xlvii-li) for corrobora- 
tive evidence, especially the connections which he 
makes between Beowulf and Christ. 


16 See ll. 1386-89. 
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shown that, while the audience knows 
the outcome, the principals do not and 
that their ignorance creates suspense in 
the audience. While these two theories, 
taken together, seem to me to explain 
adequately the Beowulf poet’s method of 
creating suspense, let me add another 
observation. In no two of the combats 
does the poet handle his material in quite 
the same way; through skilful shifts in 
point of view he is able to keep his audi- 
ence interested in the combats them- 
selves, even though the outcome of the 
battles is well known to them. Let us 
examine the encounters briefly in order 
to illustrate this point. 

The first of the battles, the encounter 
with Grendel, is seen by the reader al- 
most entirely through Grendel’s eyes and 
feelings. We get in the whole encounter 
only four statements which describe 
Beowulf’s actions or feelings during the 
combat. We see the action from Beo- 
wulf’s point of view only (1) in the hero’s 
first glimpse of the monster (Il. 736d— 
38); (2) in his meeting of the monster’s 
attack (748-49) ; (3) in his remembrance 
of his previous boast; and (4) in his at- 
tempt to prevent the wounded Grendel 
from escaping (7610). In the description 
of the battle proper (710-67a) the poet 
describes the action from Grendel’s point 
of view, describing his approach, his 
glimpse of the heroes in the hall, his eat- 
ing of Hondscio, his pain from Beowulf’s 
grip, his desire to escape. Then, as Lu- 
miansky has shown, the point of view 
shifts to that of the dramatic audience, 
the Danes in the hall, who feel regret and 
terror thinking that Beowulf has lost the 
fight. Then, after a single reference to 
Beowulf, describing the hero’s unwilling- 


17R. M. Lumiansky, ‘“‘The Dramatic Audience in 
Beowulf,” JEGP, LI, No. 4 (October, 1952), 545-50. 
See also Lumiansky’s ‘‘The Contexts of O.E. ‘Ealu- 
scerwen’ and ‘Meoduscerwen,’”’ JEGP, XLVIII, 
No. 1 (January, 1949), 116-26. 
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ness to let the monster escape alive (791— 
94a), the point of view shifts back to 
Grendel, his pain and sorrow are de- 
scribed, and the fight ends. 

In the second battle, that with Gren- 
del’s dam, the poet begins with the same 
method he had used so effectively in the 
first fight; the opening lines of the scene 
describe the scene from the point of view 
of Grendel’s mother (1497-1512a); we 
see her grasp Beowulf and carry him to 
her lair. Then, in order to describe the 
lair, the poet switches to Beowulf’s point 
of view (1512a—17) and remains there for 
the remainder of the fight, except for a 
brief return to Grendel’s mother about 
midway in the battle (1541-472). 

In the last and longest of the en- 
counters, that with the fire dragon, the 
poet again begins from the enemy’s point 
of view (2553-58), shifts to Beowulf 
(2559-60), to the dragon (2561-62a), to 
Beowulf (2562)-64a), to both com- 
batants treated together (2564-65). 
After this quick shifting backward and 
forward, Beowulf’s point of view is taken 
up for the remainder of the first en- 
counter (2566-95), except for one line 
toward the end which expresses the 
dragon’s renewal of confidence (2593- 


94a).'* In the last sections of the battle © 


the method is the same; the point of 
view shifts rapidly back and forth among 
Beowulf, the dragon, and Wiglaf, Beo- 
wulf’s faithful companion. 

The point to be made is this: the Beo- 
wulf poet is able to create a good deal of 
audience interest in the actual battle 
sequences by maneuvering the possible 
points of view by which he may describe 
his scene. In the fight with Grendel he 

18 The following section in which the point of view 
shifts to that of the cowardly retainers, who here act 


as a dramatic audience, has been discussed by 
Lumiansky in the first of the articles cited above. 
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concentrates on the unusual, describing 
the battle through Grendel’s eyes and 
emotions, realizing, I think, that such a 
description will interest his audience far 


more than a reliance on superficial sus- — 


pense. In the second episode the poet 
varies his method, lest this unusual 
method become usual, by describing 
Beowulf’s reactions as well as those of 
Grendel’s mother. However, in order to 
keep his audience’s interest at this point, 
the poet (1) makes the fighting more dif- 
ficult than it was in the first battle and 
(2) limits his description of the battle to 
Beowulf’s difficulty with his sword, his 
use of his hands in the combat, and his 
finding a new sword. This selection of and 
concentrating on specific battle detail 
avoids the usual straight-line, chronicle- 
like descriptions of battles and allows the 
poet a great deal of poetic freedom which 
he can utilize to gain dramatic effective- 
ness. In the third section the poet can 
fairly dazzle his audience with quick 
shifts in the point of view and can further 
vary his battle description by interspers- 
ing conversation and by concentrating 
again on such details as the burning of 
the shields and the failure of Beowulf’s 
sword. 

I am not attempting to say that the 
Beowulf poet is using these novel meth- 
ods to create suspense; it seems to me 
that they create an audience appeal 
which does not depend on mere curiosity 
as to what happens next but which sub- 
stitutes for suspense a large measure of 
genuine dramatic excitement. If the 
points in this paper are sound, if the fore- 
shadowing statements are necessary in 
their own right and do not necessarily 
destroy suspense and interest, then sure- 
ly the substitution is more than ade- 
quate. 
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The Relationship of Music to ‘Leaves of Grass’ 


GEORGIANA POLLAK! 


Attnovcn criticism has acknowledged musical influences on Whitman’s poetry 
for some time now, it has yet to clarify certain fundamental points governing the 
relationship of music to Leaves of Grass. We have been informed that music was an 
influential factor in Whitman’s life, that of all musical forms he loved opera best, 
and that his poetry contains a decidedly musical character. Yet our conception of 
this relationship remains vague. What is the nature of this relationship between 
music and the Leaves? Dogs it disclose Whitman’s imitation of musical forms? 
Precisely what musical features in Whitman’s poetry establish this relationship? 
These are significant questions for which we still seek concrete and specific answers. 

Unfortunately the present state of criticism offers little aid toward clarifying 
these points. On the contrary, it seems content with cursory observations of re- 
semblances between music and Whitman’s poetry. That this attitude has impeded 
the problem of relationship is all too evident. Consider, for example, the case of 
the recitative. The analogy of recitative to Leaves of Grass is certainly not new. As 
far back as 1895, Oscar L. Triggs observed that “in general Whitman employs the 
method of recitative,”? and others have since recognized the recitative-like char- 
acter of the Leaves. But the true role of the recitative in Whitman’s poetry remains 
concealed in generalities. So far examination of it has not gone beyond noting the 
recitative-like character to be “irregular but controlled rhythm closely approximat- 
ing the rhythm of speech, consistent employment of devices of parallelism and re- 
iteration, bardic proclamations and declamatory rhetoric, movement of a passage 
always by independent lines or phrases.’’* This might serve as a description of recita- 
tive-like character in Whitman’s poetry, but so general are its enumerative sugges- 
tions that it might also serve as a summary of Whitman’s characteristic devices, 
ably investigated by Whitman scholars who had no intention of relating Whitman’s 
technique to music. The analogy thus rests on a basis of inexplicable general 
resemblance. 

In analogies to musical forms the same indulgence in generalities has caused no 
little confusion. Not only is there a variety of analogies lacking clear-cut bases of 
comparison but there is also an inconsistency and contradiction unnecessarily 
complicating the bare facts of Whitman’s musical background. One study claims 

? Mrs. Pollak was born in Honolulu of Japanese parents, educated in Hawaiian schools, and later re- 


ceived her A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from New York University. She is at present engaged in critical studies of 
poetry and music. 

2 Conservator, VI (November, 1895), 138. 

* Robert D. Faner, Walt Whitman and Opera (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951), 
p. 167. 
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that the poem “Proud Music of the Storm” is “constructed on the plan of a sym- 
phony,” for it is “full of allusions to the music and persons he loved.’’* However, 
as this study neglects to explain in what way these allusions reveal a plan or organi- 
zation of material similar to the symphony and then states that “Whitman had 
no conception of the musical structures that can be built out of English words 
or the importance of music in poetry,”® its very claim betrays absurd inferences. 
Another declares that ‘Whitman must have been practically a musical illiterate’”® 
but claims that the treatment of themes in the poem “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d” conforms to the “principle of sonata-form.’”’ In spite of a painstaking 
enumeration of poetic themes, however, it falls short of establishing connections 
between poem and sonata. What, for instance, causes the devices of repetition or 
contrast to function musically rather than poetically? A third, admitting that 
Whitman had no musical training but nevertheless insisting that he had a fine 
knowledge of opera,* claims the whole of opera as the influential form in Whit man’s 
poetic creations. Yet, apart from describing musical effects seemingly analogous to 
Whitman’s poetry, it makes no attempt to account for the different musical compo- 
sitions embraced by opera in terms of poetic compositions. In short, Whitman, 
despite scant musical knowledge, managed to create, in some mysterious way, a 
poem based on the plan of a symphony, another conforming to the principle of 
sonata form, the whole of his poetry on the order of opera. These are some condi- 
tions explaining why the appreciation of music in the Leaves continues to remain 
an arbitrary matter and the tenor of criticisms merely impressionistic. 

The role of music in Leaves of Grass is neither vague nor unexplainable. It pre- 
sents two distinct aspects: one reveals textual evidences such as poetic allusions to 
musical forms or performers, poetic employment of musical terms, poetic descrip- 
tions of musical effects, all of which belong to the category of conventional poetic 
uses of music; the other exhibits musical features in the very function of poetry 
which may be observed in the musical processes of poetic devices. Thus, while the 
former calls for an examination of textual evidences, the latter necessitates an 
analysis of technique. If, as it seems generally agreed, however, there is more 
than the conventional poetic use’ of musical art in the Leaves, an investigation of 
music will have no other course than to proceed with strict exactitude in detecting 
musical devices, in determining their individual function, and in perceiving their 
operation within the poetic structure. 


The 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass was complete in so far as it contained all 
the technical devices that Whitman utilized to create a style of his own. None of 
these devices, as Whitman scholars will affirm, was new—parallelism, catalogue, 


‘ Julia Spiegelman, “‘Walt Whitman and Music,”’ South Ailantic Quarterly, XLI (April, 1942), 172. 

5 Tbid., p. 171. 

* Calvin Brown, Music and Literature: A Comparison of the Arts (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1948), p. 178. 


7 [bid., p. 193. ® Faner, op. cit., pp. 50 and 94. 
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initial, medial, or final repetition, alliteration, and assonance being but age-old 
devices of poets. Nevertheless, Whitman’s style was new. It revealed a compre- 
hensiveness and versatility hitherto unknown in American poetry. Indeed, it 
seemed to create both largeness and variety of expression by expanding or con- 
tracting, elaborating or compressing, extending or restricting measures while at 
the same time maintaining them in a unified whole. The most conspicuous feature 
of this new style was the revelation of an all-embracing motion, and the most 
vital factor in this motion was musical rhythm. 

Exactly when musical art became a part of Whitman’s new style will probably 
remain a matter of conjecture. It is quite likely that his musical inspiration occurred 
in the years (roughly from the late 1840’s to 1855) of his attendance at the opera- 
houses in Astor Place and Castle Garden,® during which period Whitman is said to 
have discovered his new technique.’® How this inspiration ‘came about may be 
imagined in the light of evidences from Whitman’s poetry. According to Matthiessen, 
“Whitman persisted in feeling connections between oratory, Italian music, and the 
sea,” which together seemed “inevitably and absurdly incompatible.” But 
Matthiessen did not perceive the element common to all three analogies, which is, 
of course, rhythm. And the rhythms most compatible to his poetic thoughts seem to 
lie in music. Thus, while Whitman sat absorbing the many delights of opera, it 
may well have occurred to him that rhythms intriguingly similar both to the undula- 
tion of the sea and the sweeping movements of oratory seemed to emanate from 
one feature of Italian opera, namely, the recitative. 

It was not the music, then, but the rhetorical element of opera which became the 
point of contact between music and Leaves of Grass. The recitative, defined as “a 
vocal style designed to imitate and to emphasize the natural inflections of speech,’ 
is usually applied to prose texts of the opera. Similarly emphasizing the inflections 
of speech, the fundamental technique of the Leaves seeks primarily to create the 
conversational quality of prose. In character the monotonous chantlike reiteration 
and irregular prose rhythms of the Leaves bear a striking resemblance to the “‘speech- 
like reiteration of the same note, slight inflections, short groups of quick notes, 
irregular rhythms, purely syllabic treatment of the text’’® of recitative. This re- 
semblance is not fortuitous. An examination of the nature and function of rhythm 
in the Leaves will strongly suggest Whitman’s deliberate transference of some 
devices of recitative to his poetic technique. 

In Leaves of Grass the structure of the line plainly discloses the recitative origins 
of Whitman’s rhythm. As Sculley Bradley has pointed out, the Whitmanian line is 
constructed on a system of accents.'* This means that, despite its seemingly limitless 


°F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York: Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 558. 

© Gay Wilson Allen, American Prosody (New York: American Book Co., 1935), p. 242. 

Op. cit., pp. 549-50. 

® Willi Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947), p. 629. 

8 Ibid. 

“The Fundamental Metrical Principle in Whitman’s Poetry,” American Literature, X (1939), 445. 
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freedom, the line moves freely only within the framework of accentual regularity. 
Normally the accents of words provide regularity, but frequently Whitman uses a 
device called by Bradley the “hovering accent,’’ whose metrical function is to 
include two or more words within the scope of one syllable, as, for example: 


¢ 
4 


Which of the young men does she like the best? 


Streaming tears, sobbing tears, throes, chok’d with wild cries." 


In opera this device appears to have originated from the peculiarity of the Italian 
language. According to Edward J. Dent, “when one word ends in a vowel (as 
almost all Italian words do) and the next begins with a vowel, the two coalesce and _ 
are regarded as one syllable for metrical purposes.’ Thus such instances of this 


device as 
de. 


cfu-deroh | Di-o 


are common. In recitative, where words appear in rapid succession, the frequent 
occurrence of such a device would easily seem a stylistic mark. At any rate, Whitman 
must have detected its practical value, for in the Leaves, as in recitative, this device 
serves as a regulative factor in an otherwise wholly prose rhythm. 

In contrast to the “hovering accent,” extrametrical syllables allow a wide range 
of free movement. Those in Whitman’s lines tsually fall into groups of twos and 
threes. Section 1 of “Song of Myself’ contains sufficient evidence of these types. 
The first line moves in regular short-long pattern: 

4 
I celebrate suet ond sing myself. 
The next line moves in variations of sero and short-short-long: 
And what i casei you shall assume. 
Further on there are three extrametrical syllables: 
WZ 
My tongue, every (atom of my blood . 

8 Tbid., p. 449. 

“The Translations of Operas,’’ Musical Association: Proceedings, Session 61 (1934-35), p. 91. 

17 Gioachino Rossini, J} Barbiere di Siviglia (New York: G. Schirmer, n.d.), p. 15. 

18 Tbid., p. 18. 9 Tbid., p. 19. 2 Leaves of Grass, Emory Holloway’s ed. 
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Similarly in recitative the short-long pattern follows the accents of words. 


od dd 
Short-long: E trop-po e trop-po_or-ri-bi-le,” 


dd 


Two shorts against one long: av ven-tu-rar-ti or che-il fratel qui ven-ne 


e fol-le"ar-dir.” 


Three short syllables: o-sa re spin-ger meee ad 


Through these extrametrical syllables the poet enhances his power of expression in 
two ways: first, he may hurry or slow down movement by means of tempo; second, 
he may freely choose words that seem pertinent to his subject without worrying 
over their metrical adaptability. 

Thus, accentual regularity notwithstanding, the rhythm emerging from Whit- 
manian lines will be predominantly proselike in character. Like recitative rhythm, 
its main outlines are plainly delineated by prose devices. In Leaves of Grass, as in 
recitative, a common prose device is the parenthetical aside which helps to punctuate 
the rhythmic flow. This device is particularly effective in the Leaves when it follows 
a long series of similar lines, simultaneously breaking the monotony of the proselike 
flow of words and providing a change of tone. Another prose device performing a 
similar function is the pause which breaks the large movement into smaller units. 
In recitative these are normal pauses in speech. 


Don Giovanni. Leporello. 
Le - po- rel - lo, where are you? I'm here, to my mis - for - tune, and 
Don Giovanni. Leporello. ¥ $ Don Giovanni. 
you Sir? I’m here. who’s dead, th’old man, or you, Sir? O most 
Leporello. 
A 
A 
stu - pid of questions, he sure-ly. Well done, the in - ten - tion was pret-ty,”* S 


So are they in the Leaves 
Do you take it I would astonish? (pause) 


%3 Tbid., p. 10. % “Song of Myself,’’ Sec. 19. 


Does the day light astonish? (pause) Does the early redstart, (pause) 
twittering through the woods? (pause) 
Do I astonish more than they? (pause)* if 
21 G. Donizetti, Lucia di Lammermoor (New York: G. Schirmer, n.d.), p. 13. ok 
2 Tbid., pp. 30-31. 24 Mozart, Don Giovanni (New York: G. Schirmer, n.d.), p. 19. a 
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This prose-like rhythm, however, both in recitative and in the Leaves, may 
acquire poetic features. The pause, for example, in conjunction with accent often 
produces a poetic effect. In the lines— 

Twenty-eight young men bathe by the shore, 


Twenty-eight young men and all so friendly; 
Twenty-eight years of womanly life and all so lonesome.—* 


/ 
there appears at the end of the first line a short-long pattern (the shore), at the end 


of the Second, long-short ( friendly, and at the end of the third, two even beats 


7, WA which together with the comma (short pause), semicolon (longer pause), 
and period (full pause), respectively, create chantlike cadences. The same effect 
may be obtained in recitative, as the notation of the following cadences indicates: 


ode 
Short-long: mio po-ter*” 


ddd 


Long-short: Spe-gne-ro** 


Two even: che fa vel-li.?* 


Poetic devices also participate in the movements of this proselike rhythm when it 
becomes necessary to amplify, to connect, or to extend. Such particular uses of 
poetic devices again suggest Whitman’s transference of recitative devices, and in 
fact one need only examine the librettos published around the year 1847 to find many 
a parallel to the devices employed in the Leaves. The three types of repetitive 
patterns which Autrey N. Wiley* finds in Leaves of Grass 

(1) Initial to medial, as in: 

Nor the cause of the friendship I emit, nor the cause of the friendship I take again.™ 
(2) Medial, as in: 

. . . I dwell not on: soldier’s pride or soldier’s joys.™ 


(3) Medial to final, as in: 
Memories of old in abeyance, love and faith in abeyance.* 


may be readily approximated in librettos, as, for example, instances of initial repeti- 
tion in 
(1) O, woe is me, that thou whom I adored... 
O, woe is me, that you I thought. . . .*4 


% Tbid., Sec. 11. % Ibid, p. 26. 

27 Lucia de Lammermoor, p. 10. ** Tbid., p. 11. 

90 “‘Reiterative Devices in Leaves of Grass,’’ American Literature, I (May, 1929), 166. 
+1 “Song of Myself,’’ Sec. 24. 

Wound Dresser.” “‘Virginia—the West.” 


4 Guiseppe Verdi, Ernani, as represented at the Astor Place Italian Opera House (New York, 1847), 
Part I, scene 9. 
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(2) Without him, thy noble power would degenerate into tyranny; 
Without him, all the joys of love would but prove the occasion of sorrow.® 


or as instances of repetition within the line in 


(1) To the old man there remains his sword and shield; 
Vengeance or death will show his sword and shield are left him not in vain.™ 
(2) Let us depart and conceal ourselves amid the shades of silence and mystery, 
Let us go in silence and in mystery, that the bidding may be fulfilled.*” 


Likewise Gay W. Allen’s classification of the four types of parallelism employed 
in the Leaves,** justifiably compared to the style of the Old Testament, may be 
found in these librettos, the translations of which were done more often than not in 
the style of the Bible. 

(1) Synonymous—the second line enforces the first by repeating the thought: 


How solemn they look there, stretch’d and still, 
How quiet they look there, the little children in their cradles.*® 


On the wings of the zephyr my ardent sighs will reach you; 
In the roar of the waves you will hear the echo of my sighs.” 


(2) Antithetical —the second line denies or contrasts the first: 
A woman waits for me, she contains all, nothing is lacking, 
Yet all were lacking, if sex were lacking. .. .“ 


O love! disperse the storm that has been the cause of all my woes; 
Upon thy pinions let hope be wafted to me.* 
(3) Synthetic or cumulative—the seond line, or several consecutive lines, supplements or completes 
the first: 
I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 


Ah, if I could but see my beloved, it would be happiness indeed! 
No more anguish of mind then—no more palpitations of my heart; 
The fury of my unhappy fate I should no longer fear.“ 


(4) Climactic or ascending rhythm—each succeeding line adds to its predecessor, usually taking 
up words from it and completing it: 
When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 
And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring, 
Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
Lilacs blooming perennial, and drooping star in the west 
And thought of him I love. 


What sounds! what solemn prayer fills this area of sorrow? 
It stops my breath—it penetrates my whole being, 


% G. Rossini, Otello (New York, 1849), Act I, scene 6. % Fynani, Part I, scene 9. 
37 Verdi, Il Trovatore (New York: Academy of Music, 18—), Act II, scene 3. 


38 Op. cit., p. 222. 39 ‘The Sleepers,” Sec. 1. 
* Lucia di Lammermoor (New York: John Douglas, c. 1847), Act I, scene 5. 

“ “A Woman Waits for Me.” 43 “Song of Myself,’’ Sec. 1. 

® Otello (1849), Act I, scene 1. 44 Otello (1849), Act I, scene 3. 


* “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” Sec. 1. 
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Forces from my lips deep sighs, and stays the beating of my heart, 
Ah, in this horrible tower, Death seems to stalk in strides of darkness; 
I fear—I fear those doors will only ope to bear away the corpse. 


It should be noted that the various functions of these devices do not poetically 
affect the essential proselike flow of rhythm but rather help to maintain the inherent 
proselike motions emanating from the lines. Nevertheless, the presence of poetic 
qualities appears to have caused some misconception of rhythm as a whole. That 
the rhythm of the Leaves disregards meter in favor of verbal accentuation is evident 
to Whitman scholars, but that this same rhythm cannot be fixed is not so evident. 
For instance, Bradley’s “pyramidal formation,” in which the movement of lines, 
starting small, expanding, and receding again to the small, connot serve as a standard 
pattern of formation for all Whitman’s stanzas,*’ because it is only one of many 
possible rhythmic formations. Whitman’s rhythm, like that of recitative, produces 
a variety of rhythmical patterns which take shape within the line (or in the case of 
recitative within the phrase) and governs the shape of the whole. Let us examine a 
few. A common rhythmic formation in the Leaves starts out small and expands: 


‘Clear and sweet is my soul, ‘and clear and sweet is all that is not my soul. “# 


This is also common in recitative: 


'a fe-steg-gia-r le noz-ze il-lus-tri | ‘gia nel ca-stel-lo i no-bi-li pa-ren-ti 


Bradley’s “pyramid” is also common: 


‘not words, ‘not music or rhyme I want, not custom or lecture, ' ‘not even the best. 


The pyramid in recitative: 


'gia di noi femmine alla piu mar motta! ' per a guzzar |’inge-gno e far la spirito’ 
‘sa tutto a untratto.'# 


Still another formation starts large and ends small: 


‘The atmosphere is not a perfume,’ ' it has no taste of distillation,  ' it is odorless. * 


In recitative: 


'ba-sta chiu-der-la a chia-ve! 'e i col-po e fat-to! 


Jl Trovatore (18—), Act IV, scene 1. “Song of Myself,” Sec. 5. 
Op. cit., p. 453. 8 J] Barbiere di Siviglia (G. Schirmer), p. 124. 


* “Song of Myself,” Sec. 3. @ “Song of Myself,’’ Sec. 2. 
Lucia di Lammermoor (G. Schirmer), p. 61. 68 J] Barbiere di Siviglia (G. Schirmer), p. 124. 
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Such variety of movements leads not to symmetrical formation of line movements, 
which are merely one feature of Whitman’s rhythm, but to the rhythm of the 
accents of words. The feeling of rhythmic unity therefore is to be sought, not in 
patterns of meter or movement itself, but in the interaction of rhythm and word. 

Through this relationship of rhythm and word, the line becomes a closely knit 
organic unit capable of creating variable structural units. Each line is a complete 
unit, yet its organic nature will permit an interaction of lines which may result in a 
number of interrelated lines within one unit. For example, in Section 48 of “Song 
of Myself,” the first line, 

I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 


is an independent unit which bears a concept that may stand alone. The next line, 
And I have said that the body is not more than the soul, 


is an amplification of the first statement and may also stand independently. The 


third line, 
And nothing, not God, is greater than one’s self is, 


introduces a new idea that has been born of the first. The lines that follow, all be- 
ginning with the word “And,” are amplifications of the concept of the third line and 
may be considered as one unit. But even they possess an independence of their own, 
for any one of them may be taken out of the text and maintain its independence. 
These units are freely manipulated in the exposition of the subject. If the subject 

demands contrast, one unit may be placed against another; if it demands climactic 
summaries, unit upon unit may be compiled; if it demands a part-by-part exposition, 
units may be distributed piecemeal. Section 6 of “Song of Myself’’ will illustrate 
such a varied exposition. It begins in a part-by-part exposition resembling dialogue: 

Part 1: A child said, What is the grass? fetching it to me with fat hands; 

How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is anymore than he. 
Part 2: I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, and of hopeful green stuff woven. 


Part 3: Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 
Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that we may see and remark, 


and say Whose? 
Part 4: Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe of the vegetation. 


Part 5: Or I guess it isa uniform hieroglyphic, 
And it means, sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones, 
Growing among black folks as among white, 
Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, I give them the same, I receive them the same. 
Then follows a transitional statement, 
And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves, 


which is followed by a climactic unit in which the symbol of grass is related to the 
process of creation and transmigration. 


Tenderly will I use you curling grass, 
It may be you transpire from the breasts of young men, 
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It may be if I had known them I would have loved them, 

It may be you are from old people, or from offspring taken soon out 
of their mothers’ laps, 

And here you are the mothers’ laps. 

This grass is very dark to be from the white heads of old mothers, 

Darker than the colourless beards of old men, 

Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of mouths. 

O I perceive after all so many uttering tongues, 

And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths for nothing. 


After this the personal note returns in a short unit: 


I wish I could translate the hints about the dead young men and women, 
And the hints about old men and mothers, and the offspring taken soon 
out of their laps. 


And another transition, 


What do you think has become of the young and old men? 
And what do you think has become of the women and children? 


prepares for the final summary in which the universal application of the subject is 
compactly presented. 

They are alive and well somewhere, 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward life, and does not wait at the 

end to arrest it, 

And ceas’d the moment life appear’d. 

All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 

And to die is different from what any one supposed, and luckier. 


Perceived thus, VW aitman’s poetry begins to assume its individual aspects quite 
naturally. Its methods of exposition, dictated by the subject, bring forth manifold 
features varying from the bit-by-bit exposition of the small units to the enumerative 
summaries of the large units. Its final aspect presents itself in an aggregate of inde- 
pendent units which reveal continuity, a relationship of parts, and a continuous 
motion of expansion and contraction. Rhythmic contribution is vital to this poetry. 
But a close examination of this rhythm will discover the underlying force enabling 
its free and diverse movements to be the self-sufficiency of the line, which in turn 
derives its force from the accents and potency of the word. The interrelation of 
rhythm and subject then becomes manifest and the function of rhythm fully com- 
prehended. Jn reality Whitman did achieve the correlation of form and content 
through the interrelation of rhythm and thought, so that in effect his poetry is a 
rhythmical exposition of thought units. 

Since the structure and function of rhythm clearly discloses its operative force, 
Whitman’s poetry rests firmly established in a musico-poetic texture. Consequently, 
the structure of his poetry cannot be judged solely on the basis of poetical standards. 
It is futile to expect stanzaic compactness when the development of the subject 
requires looseness of texture.** It is equally futile to isolate climactic summaries 


5¢R. M. Weeks, “Phrasal Prosody,’’ English Journal, X (January, 1921), 16. 
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for the purpose of comparing them with the more symmetrical patterns of con- 
ventional poetry when these are merely parts of a poetic texture embracing a variety 
of patterns. It is quite erroneous to consider the lyric technique of the two poems, 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” and “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d” as anomalies in Whitman’s technique® when the intriguing manner in 
which rhythm creates a part lyric, part conversational, tone is simply the logical 
outcome of rhythmic function. 

On the other hand, the musical nature of Whitman’s poetry should not be mis- 
interpreted. No doubt the close relationship between rhythm and thought invites 
fascinating analogies with music. A comparison of the treatment of “thematic 
symbols’ in the poem “When Lilacs Last, etc.,”” and the musical development of 
themes seems engaging until further observation of poetic texture discovers the 
characteristic loose exposition which gives nothing like the impression of archi- 
tectonic structure of sonata form. On the same basis the analogy with opera seems 
even more tempting. In the poem “Song of Myself” the subject easily lends itself 
to five logical divisions*’ comparable to five acts of an opera, and the variety of 
thought units might be conceived in terms of dialogue and song. But here again 
comparison becomes hazardous, because it suggests the planned distribution of solo, 
ensemble, and recitative—types of singing requiring different principles of composi- 
tion which Whitman’s rhythm cannot accommodate. 

As the nature and the function of rhythm plainly indicate, the relationship of 
music to Leaves of Grass lies in the resemblance of Whitman’s rhythm to the semi- 
musical rhythm of recitative rather than to the even-measured rhythm of pure 
music. The connection of Whitman’s rhythm with this music should be accepted; 
otherwise the entire individuality of his poetic style will be irrevocably lost. On the 
other hand, the musical character of his rhythm represents no mysteriously wrought 
poetic emulation of musical compositions. It is unnecessary to construct a case for 
Whitman’s musical illiteracy or for his fine knowledge of music. It is hardly neces- 
sary to declare that “it was not opera in words that he wrote but words that moved 
as opera sounded to him.”®* As a sensitive poet, Whitman simply perceived his 
rhythmic needs worked out in the speech rhythms of the recitative and transferred 
some of its devices to his poetry for the practical purpose of expressing his cosmic 
views in a graphic style. It is not his musical but his artistic genius that commands 
attention. 


% See Killis Campbell, “The Evolution of Whitman as Artist,’’ American Literature, V1 (1934-35), 257, 
and Floyd Stovall, “Main Drifts in Whitman’s Poetry,”’ American Literature, IV (1932), 322. 


5¢ Brown, op. cit. 


57 Carl F. Strauch, ‘The Structure of Walt Whitman’s Song of Myself,’’ English Journal (College ed.), 
XXVII (1938), 600. 


% Henry S. Canby, Classic Americans (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931), p. 333. 
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Prescriptivism and Linguistics in English Teaching 


ARCHIBALD A. HILL! 


Ix A recent article in College English* 
Morton W. Bloomfield presents a cogent, 
informed, and admirably good-natured 
account of the problem involved in 
teaching English to native speakers of 
the language, now that linguistic sci- 
entists (a notably prickly group of men) 
have begun to question many traditional 
attitudes and even to deny vehemently, 
not always wisely but sometimes certain- 
ly with good evidence, some of the 
things we all learned in the classroom as 
gospel truth. Professor Bloomfield comes 
to the conclusion that what is taught 
in an English class must be some form 
of wise and moderate prescriptivism, 
checked by the limits of fact as estab- 
lished by linguistics: The reason for his 
position is that the teaching of English 
involves questions of value, which char- 
acteristically are not settled merely by 
the accumulation of facts. 

It is probably natural that Bloomfield, 
as a man primarily interested in the 
discipline of English, though aware of 
linguistics, should lean in the direction of 
value, just as it is natural that a lin- 
guist, even though he be a practicing 
teacher of English, should lean in the 
direction of fact. I do not wish to ques- 
tion Bloomfield’s central thesis or to add 
fuel to an already unfortunate blaze. 
Rather it seems to me possible, if a 
linguist states some modifications of 
what Bloomfield seems to believe the 
linguists’ position to be, that the area of 

1 Institute of Languages and Linguistics, George- 
town University. 

2 October, 1953. 


mutual understanding may be increased, 
with benefit to all. 

Bloomfield defends prescriptivism first 
because it has social utility. That is, the 
public judges, and will continue to judge, 
our students by the language they use. 
Therefore, he says, the honest teacher 
must neither hinder nor hurry change 
but teach realities; an unwise liberalism 
will expose students to censure. With 
this position the majority of responsible 
linguists would agree. We are to blame 
for not having made ourselves clear on 
the point, though my own experience in 
the failure of serious attempts at expla- 
nation leads me to believe that perhaps 
not all the blame lies with the linguists. 
No intelligent linguist would think of 
denying that the use of a given linguistic 
form will have inevitable social conse- 
quences for the user—the position that 
language patterns are a part of larger 
patterns of social behavior and that each 
reacts on the other is central to linguis- 
tics. In my own classes, as an example 
of social consequences from language use, 
I often tell a story told me by an old 
Charlestonian. She had brought a beau 
home for family inspection, and her 
father was proudly displaying his collec- 
tion of art. “Now this,” he said, “is 
called ‘The Broken Pitcher.’ ” 

“Yes,” said the young man, “I see the 
corner’s damaged.” The suitor was never 
invited to the house again. The form 
“pitcher” cannot be ugly in itself—we 
use it as a perfectly good word. Nor can 
the confusion of two words, as the result 
of natural tendencies of change, be a very 
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heinous sin. Millions probably confuse 
them, just as even more millions confuse 
affect and effect. The point, however, is 
not that it would be easy to defend the 
young man’s misunderstanding. It is 
rather that the consequences of it were 
very real for him and presumably un- 
pleasant. The nonlinguist often argues 
violently that there is something in- 
herently wrong, ugly, or illogical in such 
a form as “pitcher” and equates any 
denial of the inherent “wrongness” of 
the form with a denial of the social conse- 
quences of using it. 

The linguist maintains merely that in 
itself a form, say gol pet, is as good as an- 
other form, say thaltep; the difference 
between them is merely one of attitudes, 
not of inherent qualities. I have chosen 
nonsense illustrations deliberately, in an 
effort to find forms to which the reader 
has not already learned to respond with 
conditioned attitudes of value. It seems 
to me that a linguist is performing a 
service in attempting to separate such 
conditioned value reactions from the in- 
herent qualities of the stimulus and that 
we have a right to complain when our 
attempts to do so are received as further 
illustrations of the blindness of men who 
are supposed to believe that ‘anything 
goes.” 

Bloomfield’s second reason for teach- 
ing a prescriptive grammar and usage is 
that it is an aid in understanding the 
past. Again a linguist cannot quarrel, at 
least with the aim. Yet it is to be doubted 
whether prescriptive grammar is always 
conservative. For instance, one of Bloom- 
field’s examples of vulgate (the language 
of the majority) which he would rightly 
resist in classroom use is “I ain’t got no 
dough.” Two of the three objectionable 
forms in this sentence, ain’t and the 
double negative, are older than the 
prescriptivist objection to them and are 


therefore more in line with past usage 
than are the modern condemnations. A 
linguist would hope to accomplish Bloom- 
field’s aim of understanding past lan- 
guage structures not by reliance on 
prescriptivism but by knowing the struc- 
tures of the present, with adequate 
recognition of the fact that different 
forms and structures are in use in the 
English-speaking community, in differ- 
ent places, on different social levels, and 
for different purposes. With such a back- 
ground a student would, we hope, be 
ready to deal with the language of the 
past not as a primitive jargon less per- 
fect than his own speech but as a struc- 
ture to be respected and understood—a 
structure different from others, as all 
language structures are, and, by virtue of 
difference, capable of artistic effects as 
good as any open to Hemingway or 
Housman. 

Bloomfield’s third and fourth reasons 
for rejecting vulgate in favor of a pre- 
scriptive norm are that vulgate is de- 
ficient in all artistic qualities except vigor 
and is likewise deficient in intellectual 
breadth and depth. The two statements 
are closely related and should be dis- 
cussed together. In a measure, a linguist 
can agree. If we listen to talk heard on 
street corners or in grocery stores, it is 
true that we hear little that is memo- 
rable for beauty or intellectual penetra- 
tion. Language use is an art, and all can 
agree that great practitioners of any art 
are few in number. Similarly it is a truism 
that intellectual leaders are anything but 
numerous—otherwise they would not be 
leaders. Yet many linguists would feel 
that, when Bloomfield says that vulgate 
is deficient in beauty gnd intellectual 
qualities, he is confusing the language 
with its use. We can agree with him 
heartily that good models of language 
use should be given to our students, but 
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we would maintain that the nature of an 
instrument is different from its employ- 
ment. 

Language structure, with which lin- 
guists are primarily concerned, remains 
relatively constant, and in all important 
ways is shared by all members of the 
community, both those who use the lan- 
guage well and those who use it ill. For 
instance, though it is not universally 
agreed to by all linguists, many would 
now say that English has four degrees of 
stress. If so, this is an example of an im- 
portant structural feature shared by 
normal English contemporary speech on 
all levels and in all localities. Even if we 
grant that such structural characteristics 
can only be created by the habitual usage 
of the community and are further 
changed only as these habits change, the 
striking fact about such structural fea- 
tures is how slowly and how little they 
change. If English has four stresses, it 
has acquired the fourth at some time 
since the Norman Conquest; otherwise 
the stress system has apparently re- 
mained unchanged for approximately 
two thousand years. If there should be 
only three significant stresses in Modern 
English, there has been no change at all. 
If such structural features can remain so 
little changed in the face of all the social 
upheavals and linguistic rivalries of two 
millenniums, it would seem that we 
should not worry too much over such 
details as where a student stresses a 
word like justifiable. At most the choice 
can affect the student and this particular 
word; the system of stress distinctions 
will remain the same. It should be em- 
phasized that structure in language is 
something more, and more important, 
than a collection of items. A change in 
the number or type of stress distinctions 
would be vastly more important (for 
good or ill) than the introduction or the 
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loss of vocabulary items. I am aware, for 
instance, that confusion of disinterested 
and «uninterested destroys a useful vo- 
cabulary item and one which I would 
have been glad to see preserved, even 
though nowadays I cannot talk of “dis- 
interested judges” for fear of being 
misunderstood. But, though vocabulary 
items can be lost, others can be gained, 
and somehow we manage to carry on our 
necessary business with the vocabulary 
we have at any one time. Therefore, it 
seems to me that we need not fear that 
the whole of our language will be dam- 
aged by those who would say “bored, 
disinterested judges.” For the individual 
and the community, structure is a broad, 
pervasive pattern, already determined, 
and capable of very little change. As such 
it is relatively neutral and colorless. In- 
deed, in large measure, it is something 
which escapes the user’s conscious atten- 
tion. The use he makes of his structure 
and the items within it is something 
different. Language use is important to 
the individual; he is highly conscious of 
it and rightly seeks advice and help in 
improving it. 

For the reasons which I have tried to 
outline, when Bloomfield goes on to say 
that to accept the use made of our lan- 
guage by the majority would be to 
destroy the beauties of the language 
itself, I think it is necessary to disagree. 
He is here assuming that poor use is 
essentially the same thing as poor struc- 
ture. I should rather say that the use of 
language is an area in which value judg- 
ments must indeed be made, and is an 
area in which English teachers should in- 
crease both their vigilance and their re- 
search, but that structure is different 
and is not subject to the same kind of 
criticism we would bring to bear in order 
to evaluate a paragraph by Winston 
Churchill or a sonnet by Shelley. Bloom- 
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field goes so far as to say that one who 
does not recognize the beauty of “For- 
ever wilt thou love and she be fair’’ is 
unfit to teach English. But the example 
belongs to art and is beautiful because it 
is a part of a literary work the totality of 
whose beauty we all admire. It is difficult 
to argue that the forms contained in the 
line—considered either as separate items 
or as a special dialect—are in themselves 
any better or more beautiful than the 
forms of vulgate. For instance, if wilt is 
more beautiful than will, does that lead 
us to the conclusion that the sequence 
-lIt is beautiful, so that kilt is better 
than killed? Or if a dialect employing a 
distinction between singular and plural 
in second-person pronouns is better and 
more logical than one which does not, are 
we to defend the metropolitan low-class 
distinction between you singular, and 
youse plural? I wish, however, to be as 
clear as possible and therefore to say as 
emphatically as I can that I agree that 
anyone who cannot appreciate the 
beauty of the Keats poem is unfit to 
teach English. And I should add further 
that, if there is any student who has 
drawn from linguistics the idea that the 
poem is in a strange and inferior dialect 
because its vocabulary and jorms differ 
from contemporary everyday usage, he 
holds a horrifying and absurd conclu- 
sion. If linguistics leads to such beliefs, it 
earns nothing but opposition. May I 
hope, however, should any student of 
literature be led into the equally horrify- 
ing and absurd idea that the dialect em- 
ployed by Keats is better than vulgate 
in all social and even in all artistic 
situations, that Bloomfield would join 
me in giving such a fallacious conclusion 
as vigorous opposition as I am sure he 
would give the other? 

Much the same sort of objection ap- 
plies to Bloomfield’s fear that too much 
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liberalism would destroy intellectual 
activity. It is usual in our culture to 
write about intellectual matters in a 
very formal kind of English, which it is 
all too easy to identify with the intel- 
lectual activity itself. The same thing is 
true of other cultures, yet elsewhere in 
the world the disappearance or replace- 
ment of a special intellectual language 
or dialect has not meant the disappear- 
ance of intellectual activity. Such re- 
placements have almost always been by 
the form of language originally regarded 
as an unintellectual vulgate. Yet, when 
the replacement takes place, the old 
vulgate quickly becomes the new intel- 
lectual language. For instance, no one 
would maintain that the body of intel- 
lectual writing in the vernacular tongues 
is inferior to that in Latin or that intel- 
lectual vigor has been circumscribed by 
the disuse of the scholar’s language. For 
once, therefore, I think I am safe in 
denying one of Bloomfield’s theses. If, by 
vulgate, Bloomfield means the language 
structure used by the majority, then I 
should oppose him with this statement: 
Good style, whether artistic or intellec- 
tual, is possible in any language struc- 
ture. Mark Twain, in Huckleberry Finn, 
employed the vulgate structure of rural 
America in his day, yet Huck’s descrip- 
tions of a village funeral and of a back- 
woods front parlor are among the classics 
of our literature. It seems to me that as 
teachers of English, whether with or 
without linguistic training, we should 
strive for clarity. If we assume that style 
and structure need no differentiation, we 
are in danger of obscuring both. 

I have tried to equal Bloomfield’s ur- 
banity and his grasp of first things first. 
I may have failed, but I hope I may per- 
mit myself to believe that he as English 
teacher, I as linguist, might agree that all 
who teach the native language have a 
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solemn duty in understanding language, 
its structure, its social implications, and 
the use, beautiful or otherwise, which 
men have put it to. Further, since litera- 
ture is necessarily a part of language, all 


Learninc the rules is a hard way to 
learn to punctuate. There are too many 
rules, and far too many exceptions, for 
ready recall and application. The experi- 
enced writer by some instinct discovers 
the operative principle without formu- 
lating’it; but the inexperienced writer, 
particularly one whose talents lie in 
other fields, is lost in a maze of apparent- 
ly meaningless conventions. What is 
needed for the novice is a clearer formu- 
lation of the operative principle, not a 
more elaborate description of the conven- 
tion. It was in my effort to formulate 
some simple working principles that 
would help account for the rules and 
their exceptions that I stumbled upon 
what my students have come to call—im- 
precisely, perhaps, but usefully for their 
purpose—“this rhetorical approach to 
punctuation.” 

The writer with any experience soon 
discovers that the punctuation cannot be 
finally determined by the structure of the 
sentence. What is being punctuated, of 
course, is not the sentence but the line (if 
the page were wide enough each para- 
graph would be a single line). Punctua- 
tion is addressed to the reader’s eye to 
direct the line of discourse. Seen thus, 
punctuating becomes a part of the delivery 
and its operative principle (as opposed to 


1 Purdue University. 
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A Simpler Approach to Punctuation 


ELLEN JOHNSON! 


that a linguist can discover about his sub- 
ject should not merely limit what the 
English teacher can say but is of positive 
though potential value to him in all his 
work. 


its conventions) may be rhetorical rather 
than grammatical. 

The names of some of the marks tend 
to suggest this. Long before a sixteenth- 
century printer began evolving our pres- 
ent system of marks upon the page, the 
“period” was a familiar term in the 
analysis of oratory and denoted a unit in 
the delivery of the discourse, a point in 
the statement. Styles change over the 
centuries, but the operative principle 
seems to remain that the “period” is one 
point in the line of discourse. Note the 


following passage: 


Technically, she is not short a grade: she is 
short a course. According to the University 
Code, she should have repeated the course with- 
in a year if she had not already removed the 
condition; if there is any exception to this rule, 
the Registrar’s office should be notified through 
the student’s major department. If there is any 
appeal in this case, it should be referred to the 
School of Home Economics. 


Here the writer has delivered five uncon- 
nected statements. Grammatically, these 
might have stood as five sentences. But 
note that had they so stood, the “point” 
would have been lost. As they stand now, 
the first sentence takes up the point of 
the technicality of the shortage; the sec- 
ond refers to the provisions of the Code; 
and the third takes up the point about 
appeal. Note that in the second sentence, 
particularly, two periods might have re- 
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sulted in misunderstanding, for the sec- 
ond would have seemed to be asserted on 
the writer’s own responsibility, whereas 
both are properly referred to the Code. 
(The writer is summarizing the facts con- 
cerning a delinquent case and leaving the 
decision to those in higher authority.) 

In formal discourse the unit is ordi- 
narily the declarative sentence, the sen- 
tence that completes a statement about a 
subject. This is the “period.” It is pos- 
sible for such a period to be one clearly 
connected, uninterrupted line of dis- 
course. The following will serve to 
illustrate: 

It is a fairly safe general rule that the mod- 
ern writer will use as little punctuation as will 


enable his reader to follow the sequence of 
statement without retracing the line. 


Such lines are frequently possible. But 
more often, even when the connection is 
clear in the wording, the discourse cannot 
be delivered without interruption of the 
sequence of statement. This brings us to 
our second consideration, the interrup- 
tion or “comma.” 

The “comma” is an interruption of the 
sequence of statement. It is said that 
Eugene O’Neill considered “Comma” as 
a possible title for Arma Christie. The im- 
plication seems to be that Chris’s action 
in the play is an interruption of the se- 
quence of the statement of Anna’s desti- 
ny as a seaman’s woman. In the delivery 
of the discourse, also, the element which 
we call a “comma” interrupts the se- 
quence of the statement. Note the follow- 
ing sentence: 


Mr. Bradley, who is our department man- 
ager, gives good advice. 


Here the sequence of statement is that 
Mr. Bradley gives good advice. The re- 
mark that he is our department manager 
is an incidental comment and does not 
“restrict” the statement that he gives 
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good advice. The relative clause is clearly 
connected in the wording of the sentence, 
but it interrupts the sequence of the 
statement. Therefore it is a “comma.” 
Note that the same grammatical element 
is not a comma in the following sentence: 


The man who is our department manager 
gives good advice. 


Here the remark that he is our depart- 
ment manager identifies the man who 
gives good advice, and thus the clause 
is a necessary part of the sequence. There 
is no interruption. 

So long as the wording is clearly con- 
nected, the comma may be used to mark 
any interruption, and it may not be nec- 
essary for the writer to recognize the vari- 
ous kinds. But when the wording is not 
connected, or when the connection is not 
clear, a stronger mark must be used. 
When an unconnected statement is to be 
brought within the same period, the 
writer must determine which of four 
marks is appropriate to the implication. 

These four ‘“‘stronger marks,” together 
with the period and the comma, make up 
the six principal marks used in the punc- 
tuation of the discourse. The six may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

The “period”: The period is a unit in the de- 
livery, one point in the state- 
ment. 

The “comma’’: The comma is an interruption of 
the sequence of statement when 
the connection is clear in the 
wording. 

The unconnected statement 

within the period: 

The colon ends an introductory 


statement when the construc- 
tion continues the sense. 


The semicolon balances strong 
co-ordinates not otherwise clear 
in the construction. 


The dash marks a break in the 


construction, a shift in the state- 
ment, 
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The parenthesis is a comment 
which needs mention at the 
time, but which is aside from 
the line of discourse. 


The following formula is convenient 
for reference in manipulating the four 
“strong marks” in relation to the period: 


A.B. Statements A and B are two consecu- 
tive points in the discussion. 

A: b._ A is an introductory statement. The b 
construction continues in the sense of A 
to complete the point. 

A;b. A and b are co-ordinates combining to 
make a single point. 

A—b. Here b breaks into the construction of 
A and continues the statement as a 
prominent part of the discourse. 

A (b). Here b needs mention at the time but 


drops out of the line of the discourse. 


Students tell me that at first they rely 
upon this formula for reference. They tell 
me that in proofreading they first reread 
the line to be sure that they have brought 
out the connection. They check the peri- 
ods to be sure that they have brought out 
the points in progression. They test the 
commas to be sure that the sequence is 
clear. Where the wording loses connec- 
tion they supply it, or else consider which 
of the four “strong marks”—“‘introduc- 
tion, balance, break, or drop’’—will con- 
vey the meaning. 

It is wise at this point to remark that 
our present trend is toward “open” 
rather than “close’”’ punctuation. It is a 
fairly safe general rule that the modern 
writer will use as little punctuation as 
will enable his reader to follow the se- 
quence of statement without retracing 
the line. The connection will be clear in 
the wording. In “scientific prose” par- 
ticularly, the writer wishes to communi- 
cate to the reader’s understanding, and 
he will not leave to implication what can 
readily be made explicit. His writing will 
give the illusion of fluent conversation, 
and he will time his points to his reader’s 
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grasp. He will use the “strong marks” 
sparingly. Nevertheless, they are fre- 
quently necessary; and the writer of ma- 
ture prose must know when to use them 
with discretion. 

In presenting this approach to a class 
I first, in an early session, explain the six 
marks and illustrate their use, elaborat- 
ing no more than will make their func- 
tions theoretically clear. Complications 
come with practice and are dealt with as 
they arise. There is never any systematic 
elaboration. It is always a question of 
adapting a simple principle to the re- 
quirements of a given case. 

Since my first concern is to establish 
the sense of period, to shift the attention 
from sentence to line, from grammar to 
rhetoric, from conventional rule to com- 
municative function, I like to begin by 
playing with the possibilities of relating 
two statements in context: 

The statements may be two consecutive points in 


the progress of the discussion: 
Punctuation is like an engine. It pulls the 


whole train. 
They may be connected in wording to form a 
single statement: 
Punctuation is like an engine, for it pulls 
the whole train. 
Perhaps the first introduces the second to explain 
the first: 
Punctuation is like an engine: it pulls the 
whole train. 
Perhaps the statements are of equal rank in form- 
ing a single point: 
Punctuation is like an engine; it pulls the 
whole train. 
Perhaps the second breaks into the first to give the 
second greater prominence: 
Punctuation is like an engine—it pulls the 
the whole train. 


Perhaps the second needs mention at the time but 
is not a point in the discussion: 
Punctuation is like an engine (it pulls the 
whole train). 
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This fall I have a class of “average” 
freshmen. In our first full hour devoted to 
punctuation I placed on the board again 
the formula I had previously mentioned. 
The students asked me to illustrate how 
it worked. I wrote the two statements in 
the form of a “comma fault”’: 


Punctuation is like an engine, it pulls the 
whole train. 


The class recognized the break in connec- 
tion (the voice will usually catch it), and 
we discussed the possibilities of correc- 
tion. We pretended that the statements 
were the lead line of a paragraph, and the 
students spent a lively twenty minutes 
suggesting the statements that might 
follow to justify the varying permissible 
punctuations. When we had finished, one 
of my weakest mechanicians exclaimed, 
“Why, it means whatever the writer 
wants it to mean, and his reader gets 
whatever he puts down!” I felt that our 
point had been made. 

There was plenty of time left in the 
hour for me to present the mimeographed 
material I had prepared. This exercise 
follows, with my treatment in parenthe- 
ses. 


THE COMMA: INTERRUPTION 
OF SEQUENCE 


I 
A. Note: 

It is a fairly safe general rule that the 
modern writer will use as little punctuation 
as will enable his reader to follow the se- 
quence of the statement without retracing 
the line. 

(We considered the content as well as the 
form of this statement.) 

B. Compare: 
1. Sequence and interruption: 

a) Mr. Bradley, who is our department 

manager, gives good advice. 

(The incidental comment does 
not restrict the statement that Mr. 
Bradley gives good advice. The com- 
ment is an “interruption.”’) 
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b) The man who is our department 
manager gives good advice. 

(Here the same grammatical con- 
struction identifies the man who gives 
good advice. This is one “sequence.”’) 

2. Number of members in series: 

a) Invitations were sent to George, Sue 

and Jim, Sally, Mary, Betty and John. 

(Five invitations were sent.) 

b) Invitations were sent to George, Sue 
and Jim, Sally, Mary, Betty, and 
John. 

(Six invitations were sent. The 
comma makes all the difference.) 


II 


A. Justify or correct: 

1. All plants producing a product, depend- 
ent upon a previous product, are caused to 
suffer. 

(This shows a “false interruption.”’) 

2. One of the first differences you find, is 
that the campus is spread over quite a 
large area. 

(Here there is a “cut sequence.”’) 

3. As you can see from the last statement I 
missed what I believe to be one of the 
biggest things in today’s modern living. 

(Here one may read a “false sequence” 
and have to retrace the line.) 

4. One student who has chemistry at the 
Federal Works Administration quonsets 
at eight o’clock on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day mornings must go to the agricultural 
campus for his nine o’clock class. 

(Here the reader needs the interrup- 
tion marked to pick up the sequence.) 

5. If you don’t like to read a lot read a 
little every day. It soon will become a lot. 

(Here the interruption would empha- 
size the point, particularly since there is a 
shift of “mode” in the statement.) 
B. (A set of similar examples was assigned as 
an exercise.) 


Judging by my past classes, I think we 
shall proceed to the correction of comma 
faults from the themes. The ‘comma 
fault” sentence is ordinarily a proper 
period in oral delivery. The student has 
not learned that the implied connection 
communicated by the voice does not ap- 
pear in the writing. We shall discuss the 
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possibilities of more explicit connection 
—or of the manipulation of the “stronger 
marks” of the discourse. 

As the student matures as a writer and 
develops a longer period with more un- 
connected statement, we shall discuss the 
possibilities of untangling the “‘snags” in 
his line. One example may suffice to show 
what we may do. 

A student writes: 

I like the double-barreled shotgun because: 
it is simpler in construction, it is a more versa- 


tile gun for upland game shooting, and it is 
built for years of use and abuse. 


Here the colon does not end a statement. 
We might omit “because”’: 

I like the double-barreled shotgun: it is 
simpler in construction, it is a more versatile 
gun for upland game shooting, and it is built 
for years of use and abuse. 


Perhaps the writer should have strength- 
ened the parallelism of the structure: 

I like the double-barreled shotgun because it 
is simpler in construction, because it is a more 


versatile gun for upland game shooting, and 
because it is built for years of use and abuse. 


If the writer really wanted the force of 
the colon, perhaps he should have made 
a more formal introductory statement. 
He might also have strengthened the co- 
ordinates by using semicolons: 

I like the double-barreled shotgun for the 
following reasons: it is simpler in construction; 


it is a more versatile gun for upland game shoot- 
ing; and it is built for years of use and abuse. 


But perhaps the writer meant to point 
the enumeration rather than the intro- 
duction, in which case he might have 
done this pointing parenthetically: 

I like the double-barreled shotgun because 
(a) it is simpler in construction, (}) it is a more 
versatile gun for upland game shooting, and 
(c) it is built for years of use and abuse. 


If it was the series he meant to empha- 
size, the writer might have presented 
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this first and broken off the construction 
to summarize: 

It is simpler in construction, it is a more 
versatile gun for upland game shooting, it is 


built for years of use and abuse—for these 
reasons I like the double-barreled shotgun. 


Presumably the writer intended a single 
period, but it is even possible that the 
statements might be related as consecu- 
tive points in a line of development: 


The double-barreled shotgun is simpler in 
construction. It is a more versatile gun for up- 
land game shooting. It is built for years of use 
and abuse. Therefore I like it. 


There are other possibilities, but these 
should suffice to illustrate the manipula- 
tion of the six principal marks. 


As the themes come in, I make it a 
point to record on cards reasonably flu- 
ent passages which are either (a) conspic- 
uously effective or () conspicuously 
“snagged” by error or ambiguity. As 
time permits, the students write these 
passages on the board and we discuss 
them. The effective ones we commend, 
and point out how the principle is illus- 
trated. The faulty ones we discuss, and 
show how the uncertainty of convention 
results in:‘loss of communication. 

Our slogan for the writer is “Say what 
you mean—in the reader’s language.” If 
the writing is “correct”’ but does not con- 
vey the writer’s meaning, the reader will 
never know, and the communication will 
be lost; but an error, or an unintended 
ambiguity, may be evidence of a dis- 
crepancy between what the writer means 
and what he says. The error in conven- 
tion may indicate an implied meaning 
imperfectly conveyed. The editor cannot 
always be sure of an “unauthorized” cor- 
rection. Consequently we like to have the 
author present as judge of the court of 
appeal. Sometimes the author himself 
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cannot, on the spur of the moment, ex- 
plain the discrepancy or supply the an- 
swer. Should we marvel too much? It is 
said that Cardinal Newman once spent 
three years on a single sentence. 


It is not my purpose in this article to 
present an exhaustive treatise on teach- 
ing punctuation. I simply want to sug- 
gest an approach—through communica- 
tive rather than conventional principle. I 
propose that we begin im medias res, 
where the punctuation comes most prom- 
inently into the student’s experience in 
writing. I suggest that we shift the em- 
phasis from the sentence to the line. And 
I think we should start by clearing up the 
student’s confusion about “optional” 
punctuation. 

A handbook may have nineteen rules 
for the comma, with exceptions under 
most of them—and a residue of “option- 
al” commas unclassified. This is too 
much for the novice. One student com- 
plained: “I wouldn’t mind learning the 
rules, if it weren’t for all the exceptions— 
and what does ‘optional’ mean? Does 
that mean it doesn’t make any difference 
what we do?” 

Of course it makes a difference. The 
writer must say what he means—in the 
reader's language. We may apply the 
Coleridgean dictum that the test of a 
blameless style is its untranslatableness 
into other words [or signs] of the same 
language without loss of meaning. 

I wish to stress the importance of mak- 
ing up the exercises from the current 
themes. For one thing, the error patterns 
change over the years (perhaps as teach- 
ers tend to eradicate the prevailing errors 
of their own generation), and it seems 
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foolish to knock down straw men when so 
many live demons are active. Further- 
more, there is a tremendous difference in 
motivation when we work on the current 
writing. The class recognizes that its best 
writer might make an error the weakest 
could correct. Consequently the problem 
of correction becomes a co-operative ex- 
ercise. I find invariably that a student is 
pleased to discover one of his own 
“snags” brought up for class attention, 
and is likely to volunteer the informa- 
tion that he was the culprit. 

Since using “this rhetorical approach 
to punctuation” I have noticed a con- 
spicuous improvement in the general co- 
herence and fluency of the writing. This 
seems to me to be a natural consequence: 
A sense of structure is not enough, for 
structure is static; the dynamics of the 
writing is in the movement of the line. 
Only by sensing this movement does the 
writer achieve coherence and fluency and 
ease of expression. The punctuation does 
not stop: it points—in the direction of the 
movement. As the student proofreads to 
mark his point, he picks up the irrele- 
vance in his statement. 

It is my conviction that my students 
are becoming better readers (certainly 
Letter proofreaders). The average person 
is less a reader than a scanner: he reads to 
look for something—perhaps informa- 
tion; or points he can use; or reassurance 
that others are in harmony with himself; 
or points he can pick up to disagree with. 
It is the rare reader who reads with atten- 
tion to the point of the writer’s statement. 
It is my belief that an understanding of 
punctuation may make one a better read- 
er and consequently a better writer. One 

cannot mark a point before be sees one. 
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Symposium: Responsibility for Literacy 


Last spring, the editors of College English invited its readers to contribute 
their opinions on several controversial topics related to the teaching of Eng- 
lish. One of those suggested as needing open discussion was “Should the college 
take responsibility for making literate those students who are not literate at 
matriculation?” Varied answers to this question are presented in the sym- 


posium which follows. 


I 


You ask, “Should the college take the 
responsibility for making literate those 
students who are not literate at matricu- 
lation?”’ The answer, it seems to me, de- 
pends upon the college, the situation, the 
students, and the definition of “literate.” 

In a state where students have ample 
opportunity to attend good grade and 
high schools, there seems little reason for 
the college to spend its resources doing 
what should have been done before the 
students matriculated. But what of a col- 
lege in a state where many schools are 
limited to less than the usual nine months 
and where many teachers are poorly pre- 
pared? Such a state must bear its share of 
responsibility for the illiteracy of its stu- 
dents. And through what agency can 
these illiterate students be helped unless 
the college or university where they 
matriculate helps them? If this college 
or university is itself a state institution, 
its clear duty is, it seems to me, to make 
its freshmen literate. 

Not all illiterate students are unintelli- 
gent. Rural students, especially, often 
come from nonverbal backgrounds. They 
have been exposed neither to books and 
magazines nor, though they may know 
words that town and city students do 
not, to the. vocabulary of the academic 
world. If illiterate but intelligent stu- 
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dents are given help, they can succeed. 
‘I have known of freshmen placed in re- 
medial classes who, when they became 
seniors, received honors. And I have 
known many who became acceptable 
students. Certainly intelligent students 
who are illiterate because of lack of op- 
portunity or environment deserve at 
least the chance to become literate. (If, 
then, they do not become literate, they 
should not be kept in college.) 

One literal definition of “literate” is 
able to read and write. But able to read 
what—comic books, the Reader’s Digest, 
or Plato? And for what purpose—recrea- 
tion, information, or growth of mind and 
spirit? Or all of these? Almost all stu- 
dents, even the superior ones, can be 
helped to become both better readers 
and better writers, to become more lit- 
erate, if you will. Indeed, there is a case 
for including the whole student body in 
a literacy program. Perhaps I have now 
shifted the emphasis, if not the meaning, 
of “literate” in your question. 

Even so, one argument remains for do- 
ing what we can for students not literate 
when they matriculate. Certainly society 
is served if we save those among these il- 
literates who are capable of becoming 
first literate and then educated. 


Juti1a FLORENCE, SHERBOURNE 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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II 


Throughout his undergraduate life the 
student’s right to pursue his studies is 
based on the twin foundation stones of 
academic and financial qualification. 
The freshman, for example, must not 
only matriculate but pay his fees. The 
college determines these qualifications 
and is free to raise or lower them at will. 
It establishes fees by comparing expected 
income from all sources with expected 
expenditure of all types and discovering 
the amount each student must be as- 
sessed if he is to receive the education the 
college believes it can and should pro- 
vide. It establishes academic require- 
ments by identifying the abilities a stu- 
dent must possess to pursue profitably 
the next stage in his education. Both the 
financial and the academic requirements 
may vary from year to year in deference 
to changing social, economic, and intel- 
lectual conditions. Nonetheless, in any 
given year the college says in effect: 
“These are our requirements, academic 
and financial. Attain the former, and, in 
our opinion, you can benefit from our in- 
struction. Pay the latter, and we will be 
able to provide the itstruction you 
need.” 

In theory, no student could matricu- 
late without being “literate,” since in- 
ability to read and write to the standard 
expected of a college student would ren- 
der the student unfit to pursue his studies 
with profit. The existence of this sym- 
posium is evidence that practice and the- 
ory do not coincide. It is easy to account 
for the discrepancy—the imperfect na- 
ture of examinations, the involvement of 
the state or provincial department of 
education in the matriculation arrange- 
ments, the personal equation—but such 
matters are beyond the present subject. 
However, though the causes are irrele- 
vant, the effect is not; there are illiterate 
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matriculants. The illiterate matriculant 
may be a contradiction in terms, but he 
is a reality nonetheless. 

So long as the college controls its ad- 
mission standards and so long as it 
encourages matriculants to pay good 
money for the privilege of undertaking 
college instruction, it has, I firmly be- 
lieve, a moral obligation to satisfy itself 
that every freshman is in a position to 
benefit from his normal studies. Since the 
illiterate matriculant is clearly in no such 
position, the college’s immediate re- 
sponsibility is to test the actual literacy 
of its matriculants. If illiterates are dis- 
covered, the college has two morally ac- 
ceptable courses before it. The first al- 
ternative, highly embarrassing, since it 
openly declares the inadequacy of the 
official admission requirements, is to ex- 
plain the unfortunate situation to the 
student, dismiss him from the college, 
and refund fees which have been ac- 
cepted under false pretenses. The second 
alternative, costly but honorable, is to 
help the student overcome his illiteracy. 

No instructor—and no college—can 
make a student literate; that is an under- 
taking which only the student himself 
can perform. But the instructor—and 
the college—can provide the opportunity 
for the student to become literate. Mak- 
ing clear the nature and extent of his de- 
ficiencies is an important first step, par- 
ticularly as the matriculant may be par- 
doned for guilelessly assuming his posi- 
tion to be sound. And there are ways to 
tackle the deficiencies themselves—class- 
room drill, correction of essays, provision 
of tests, etc.—each in the final analysis 
effective or ineffective to the extent that 
it assists the student to help himself. 

The college, then, is not responsible 
for making the illiterate matriculant lit- 
erate; that is to ask the impossible. The 
college’s responsibility is limited_to‘iden- 
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tifying the illiterate matriculant and 
offering him aid in overcoming his weak- 
nesses. These are moral responsibilities, 
for the college itself is responsible for the 
presence of illiterates in its classrooms. 


R. S. Harris 


, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


In my opinion, yes. The word “‘liter- 
ate” has shades of meaning from “ability 
to read and write” to “‘being learned in 
literature.” Our success will doubtless be 
marked with equal shading, depending 
to some extent on our ability to inspire 
the plodder and to a still greater extent 
on our capacity for endless work despite 
few signs of progress. 

Some few will come with a high degree 
of literacy—those who have been well 
taught, those in whose homes good books 
and magazines are read and discussed, 
and very occasionally one who is a near- 
genius, who has learned and will continue 
to learn in spite of us. Although these 
literate ones will be in the minority, 
they are the ones we shall pin our hopes 
on for making our departments shine. 
We are proud of them but can take little 
credit for them. 

On the other hand, we will draw a 
large body of plodders who are in our 
classes only because English is required. 
They are often listless, indifferent, stum- 
bling. They have never read any humor 
above the so-called “comics” or any ad- 
venture higher than Tarzan. Their idea 
of a good movie is a western melodrama. 
They never voluntarily write anything 
beyond the weekly letter home. They 
groan in agony when a theme is assigned. 

They are, however, children of tax- 
payers; and, if we teach in tax-supported 
colleges, their families pay our salaries. 
We owe them a debt. We may complain 
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that they are not college “material” or 
that they should go to trade schools or 
take a job at physical labor. The fact re- 
mains that, if they did not come in such 
large numbers, most of us would have to 
find other work. 

Making them want to read and ena- 
bling them to understand what they read 
are challenges that only the zealous 
teacher can meet. As for writing, they 
will be self-conscious and stumbling for 
a long time. Our problem is to set their 
minds to working. Once they have for- 
mulated an idea, they have little reluc- 
tance in setting it down. 

Their ideas for the most part will be 
about things connected with getting a 
living and getting along with family and 
friends. They can be taught to organize 
these ideas and to write them in straight- 
forward English, with decent idiom, usu- 
ally correct spelling, and punctuation 
which, if not standard, at least does not 
interfere with the thought. 

They will never read Plato or Spenser 
or even Shakespeare after they leave col- 
lege; but they will, if we have done our 
work well, have a degree of literacy en- 
tirely adequate to their needs and also to 
their own satisfaction. They will achieve 
even these proficiencies not by our at- 
tempts to make literary artists or critics 
of them but as a result of our persuad- 
ing them to read and to express opinions 
about what they have read. We must 
show endless patience and encourage- 
ment to see that they organize, correct, 
and revise their written efforts. 

It is needless to expect them to formu- 
late any worth-while opinion about 
something which their own experience 
and vocabulary make them incapable of 
understanding. We must, therefore, let 
them begin with selections on their own 
level of comprehension. We can, of 
course, give them more difficult things 
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for study in class, where we are able to 
clear up their problems as they occur 
and point out literary excellences as we 
find them. 

ELLIE TUCKER 


SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE 
MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS 


IV 


The college has no responsibility to 
make literate the illiterate freshmen ad- 
mitted through its doors. It should not 
be made answerable for a condition 
which should have been corrected by 
high school teachers. 

The standard remedial course in sub- 
freshman composition given for one term 
is the college’s attempt to improve illit- 
erates. With patience, perseverance, and 
industry, most of these poor students 
will pass the qualifying test given at the 
end of the term. After they are in the reg- 
ular composition course, they will even- 
tually make the same errors as they pre- 
viously did; it is almost impossible to 
overcome bad writing habits allowed to 
go unchanged through grammar and 
high school years. Professors in other 
than English departments often com- 
plain of the errors repeatedly fourd 
in papers submitted to them. Invariably 
the writers are former members of sub- 
freshman English classes who have 
dropped back into their former bad 
habits. 

Were all college professors to insist on 
well-written assignments, were they to 
demand good English in all their tests 
and examinations, the college could be 
held responsible for permitting illiterates 
in English to advance in courses leading 
to degrees. But professors grade tests on 
correct answers to the material studied 
during the term; they rarely lower a 
grade for errors in composition. The stu- 
dents expect their work to be judged by 
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their knowledge of the course and not on 
their writing ability. No college effective- 
ly demands its professors to insist on cor- 
rectly written tests and assignments con- 
formable to good English composition. 

Because there is a steady increase of 
failures in placement tests among enter- 
ing freshmen, something must be done to 
improve these students. To ascribe their 
faults to the high schools does not help 
their condition, and to hold the college 
accountable for them is not fair. 

I think that the usual subfreshman 
composition course should be given to 
those failing to qualify in the placement 
tests. This course should be taught by 
the best of the communication and com- 
position departments; only one course 
should be taught by the professor, and 
there should be a rotation among the 
staffs. In providing the usual pre-fresh- 
man composition course to be taught by 
the best of communication and composi- 
tion staffs, the college has fulfilled its 
duty. It should not be held accountable 
for the illiterates failing to become lit- 
erate. 

Often I have thought that the effort to 


improve illiterates is a hardship on the: 


English staff. Occasionally a professor 
will be found who does not object to re- 
medial composition, but he is rare; it is 
difficult to find teachers with Job-like 
patience who can bear the monotonous 
drill required to improve poor students; 
and no teacher relishes being burdened 
for years with subfreshman composition. 
Although I grant that something must be 
done by the college to improve the poor 
English student, I feel that the college 
should not consider itself responsible for 
either the lack of partial success or the 
total failure in improving illiterates. 


Rev. FERDINAND J. WARD, C.M. 


De Pavut UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 
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I do not see how the college can side- 
step the responsibility to attempt to 
make literate those students who are not 
literate at matriculation. Competence in 
reading and writing is indispensable for 
the success of the college student in any 
course. If he has not learned to read and 
to write intelligently before he arrives in 
college, and he is worthy of being in col- 
lege, he must be taught; otherwise at 
best he can only limp sadly through to 
an ignominious graduation. Having ac- 
cepted the student, the college is morally 
obligated to do everything it can to help 
equip him to join “the society of edu- 
cated men and women.” It would be de- 
sirable, of course, if he could be equipped 
with a knowledge of the basic nature of 
language, grammar and mechanics, and 
sentence structure in secondary school, 
and possibly that is all that can be ex- 
pected in those years; if he has not, how- 
ever, the student, made aware of the 
value of such knowledge, can learn the 
rudiments of standard usage in a few 
weeks. 


But to be literate involves more than 
the simple ability to read and to write 
“correctly.” It involves logical thinking, 
an enlightened sense of discrimination, 
and precise choice of diction. To compre- 
hend language in context, to analyze, to 
understand complex discussion and to be 
able to express one’s ideas in simple, di- 
rect, coherent, and effective language is 
to be literate. The whole process of be- 
coming educated is one of becoming 
more literate; it is a process of maturing 
and expanding comprehension. Those 
students who, to quote one of my dia- 
monds in the rough, “foul up the Eng- 
lish language” are usually incoherent, 
fuzzy thinkers, inadequately informed 
and unable systematically to arrange or 
order the facts and ideas which they do 
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comprehend. To read words is not to be 
literate. 

A bright roommate of one of my stu- 
dents came to me for help in preparing a 
paper on a subject growing out of the 
reading of Middletown in Transition. A 
few blunt, leading questions revealed 
that he had only a vague notion of what 
the book was about. We sat down to- 
gether and read through the first four 
chapters, stopping to note the specific 
topic ideas in paragraphs, passages, and 
chapters. The student was led to make an 
oral précis as we went along. As he began 
to see the basic ideas in the discussion, he 
began to react, and soon he had a subject 
for his paper. 

Much poor writing results from poor 
reading habits. I think that I am safe in 
saying that not only in humanities 
courses but in all courses at M.I.T. in- 
structors recognize the necessity and 
their responsibility to train students to 
handle skilfully the language of the 
course. M.I.T., moreover, has attempted 
to improve the reading skills of students 
by providing a reading clinic supervised 
by expert instructors trained in reading 
techniques. 

Colleges could more efficiently and 
effectively educate students if students 
upon matriculation were able to use lan- 
guage with clarity and correctness and 
to read with comprehension. Most sec- 
ondary-school teachers want to prepare 
their students to handle college courses 
successfully; they are not always fully. 
informed, however, about what the col- 
lege expects of the student. Unfortunate- 
ly, many secondary schools, still using * 
the mechanical, exercise system of teach- 
ing composition, produce students who 
can spot in isolated sentences and exer- 
cises faults in grammar and logic which 
they will use and fail to recognize in their 
own compositions. They will often re- 
gard “English” as drill unrelated to their 
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daily needs in communication. Colleges 
could help themselves, and secondary- 
school teachers, by engaging in programs 
similar to the one at the University of 
Kansas in which I once participated as a 
member of a committee which worked 
with Kansas secondary English teachers 
by reviewing their course plans and spe- 
cific assignments and by reading sample 
student papers and writing commentaries 
upon them so that the secondary-school 
teachers would become familiar with the 
reading and writing skills which their 
students would be called upon to use 
when they matriculated at the univer- 
sity. Other colleges have conducted 
similar programs, and the recent report 
General Education in School and College 
(Cambridge, 1952) describes a study of 
the same problem by three preparatory 
schools, Andover, Exeter, and Lawrence- 
ville, in co-operation with three univer- 
sities, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. 


STERG O’DELL 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
or TECHNOLOGY 
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Basically it’s a moral issue. Here they 
are—roughly a fourth of our incoming 
freshmen—unable to read rapidly or 
well, unable to write, and often with an 
adolescent-sized chip on their shoulders 
toward English and English teachers. 
Shall we accept the responsibility for 
making them literate? Or cast them out? 

Individual students plead their cases. 
Joan, a slow reader who is deeply 
troubled about world affairs. Walter, 
growing fast, conscientious but over- 
burdened, napping despite himself. An- 
drew, his deficiencies melting away in 
the warmth of his drive to succeed. Jack, 
mature and deliberate, eager to deal with 
general truths, starkly unable to achieve 
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coherence. Dan, who writes with un- 
grammatical gusto of what must have 
been one of his outstanding successes in 
high school, giving a teacher a “‘hotfoot.”’ 

They’re individuals, for one thing. For 
another, they’re valuable. Talk with 
their mothers and fathers, especially 
when the children are younger. ‘He 
never learned to read; he’ll probably 
never get through college,” says a father 
sadly, speaking of his son in high school. 
“Maude [a third-grader] had homework 
assigned, but before coming inside the 
house she’d hide her workbook under 
the welcome mat.” Ask these parents if 
their children are worth helping. They'll 
have an answer. They love their children. 

So far as we possess the resources, it is 
definitely our responsibility to teach the 
illiterates. Their illiteracy is the fault of 
their—our—society as much as it is their 
own. 

Usually these students lack insight— 
as does our society—into the reasons for 
learning effective communication skills. 
Our civilization emphasizes material 
values. Skill in making things or money 
wins the laurel, skill in language gets the 
berries. If a frugal teacher says “‘isn’t”’ 
where a bountiful parent says “ain’t,” 
which prefer? If the teacher assigns A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and a friend 
requests help building a hot-rod, which? 
And if the classroom provides hour after 
hour of dull sitting instead of the vigorous 
activity growing minds and bodies desire, 
why study? Perhaps the rebels are the 
wise ones! 

Students can hardly be blamed for 
drinking deep of the culture which sur- 
rounds them. That culture has failed to 
understand its own deepest need, the 
nurturing of human fellowship, co-opera- 
tion, and love. It has perceived only 
dimly the vital role of communication in 
developing satisfactory relationships not 
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only between man and man but between 
man and the material universe in which 
he lives. The teacher’s task is a broad 
one. 

Retarded students need praise rather 
than censure, emotional understanding 
rather than needle-sharp red-penciling. 
They need to learn, through enjoyable 
practice, the basic purposes of communi- 
cation: to inform, persuade, entertain. 
They need to tackle problems of group 
concern and make individual contribu- 
tions, both oral and written, toward their 
solution. One of their chief problems, for 
example, if they want a college educa- 
tion, is that of passing enough courses to 
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What Do You Think? 


The May issue of College English will carry a second symposium on the 
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remain in school. Probably two-thirds or 
more of them might ordinarily fail to 
graduate. What can the students suggest 
to solve this problem? What is the rela- 
tionship between effective communica- 
tion and academic success? 

Teaching these young people isn’t 
hard. If they discover that they want 
and need to learn, they’ll do most of the 
job themselves. And if they find that 
they don’t want to stay in college—how 
much better to make a dignified with- 
drawal rather than be flunked out! 


Louis R. WARD 


question: “Should controversial subjects—for example, communism—be dis- 
cussed either in literature or in communication classes?” 

Next fall College English will publish reader symposiums on the questions 
listed below. We invite our readers to contribute statements of not more than 


600 words on any of these: 


1. What should we do about individual differences “— our students at 


the college level? 


2. When should the teacher of literature lecture? When allow or provoke 


discussion? 


_.3. What are the relative merits of extensive versus intensive reading of 


literature? 


4. Should the college teacher try to raise student taste in movie, radio, and 


television? 


We also invite you to propose other problems you would like discussed. 


Send your contribution before August 1, if possible. 
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STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR IN 
ENGLISH 101 


Students can learn the conventional 
“parts of speech”—there’s no doubt about 
that. But, curiously, they apparently have 
to learn them all over again in each succeed- 
ing year, in a grimly cyclical “introduction 
to the minimum of grammar.” Suspecting, 
as do many teachers, that the “parts of 
speech” are learned only to be soon for- 


TABLE 1 


MEAN NUMBER OF MISCLASSIFICATIONS OF CON- 
VENTIONAL PARTS OF SPEECH MADE FROM 
THE SAME SAMPLE OF PROSE 


Parts of Speech April 25 | May 16 


Prepositions 
Conjunctions........ 


Mean totai of misclassi- 
fications 


gotten, I asked sixty-eight freshmen at the 
Maryland State Teachers College of Lalis- 
bury to classify functionally the “‘parts of 
speech” in a sample of informal printed Eng- 
lish. The same test was given on three dates, 
under nearly similar conditions. (Space for- 
bids giving a detailed account of the testing 
conditions, but I invite anyone interested to 
write me for a fuller description.) In the first, 
after a week’s introduction to the “parts 
of speech,” students misclassified 15.1 per 
cent of the words examined. Twenty-one 
days later, after more intensive study, they 
misclassified 3.4 per cent; but, less than three 
weeks later, after a survey of syntax, they 
misclassified 11.1 per cent of the same 
words. In other words, skill gained in three 
weeks was largely lost in less than that time. 
The results in more detail are given in Table 


1. It looks as if some skill in applying the 
core of the vocabulary of conventional 
grammar was gained. But: This new-found 
skill was lost in less than three weeks. Since 
I refuse to believe that my students are 
dunderheads, I must conclude that the 
“parts of speech” concepts are hardly ad- 
hesive. 

The descriptive linguists long ago gave 
them up as a bad job. For, when they looked 
behind these definitions to discover the 
assumptions on which they rested, they 
found that nouns and verbs were defined 
(circularly, “a noun is a name”) by mean- 
ing—but that no one could define meaning 
in any terms but the intuitive, whichis a poor 
substitute for a scientific description which 
aims at elegant economy. And, when the 
linguists looked at the definitions of some 
other parts of speech, they found that the 
principle of definition had abruptly changed; 
function was now the criterion. Whereupon 
the linguists discarded conventional defini- 
tions of the parts of speech but supplied no 
workable alternative for teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

Until March, 1952. Then one linguist, 
Charles Carpenter Fries, offered an alterna- 
tive scheme of grammatical classification in 
The Structure of English (New York: Har- 
court, Brace). Some local teachers who have 
seen this book have said, in effect, “This 
seems like a really seminal approach—too 
bad that only graduate students can use 
it.” 

I believed, though, that undergraduates 
could use the classification scheme of struc- 
tural grammar and exposed seventy-odd 
freshmen to the Fries doctrines. These stu- 
dents first transcribed samples of formal and 
informal printed English from current 
periodicals, passages totaling about thirteen 
hundred words per student. Then, supplied 
with test sentences, they classified the form 
words—the rough equivalents of substan- 
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hs June 4 
Nouns and pronouns... 3.1 0.5 2.2 ae 
4.5 0.9 3.8 
Verbs.... 2.6 0.6 0.8 
1.8 0.3 0.5 ; 
0.7 3.3 
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tives, verbs, descriptive adjectives, ad- 
verbs—all the words which occur in in- 
flected forms. Finally, supplied with test 
sentences for the leftover words, they classi- 
fied the function words. After an hour of 
practice, they discovered that they could 
' make these linguistic classifications as fast 


TABLE 413 


then there is a practical alternative for 
teachers who are annoyed at the cumber- 
some illogicalities of conventional grammar. 
In structural grammar I think we will find a 
tool which will turn English grammar out 
of the rut of scholastic ritual and see it be- 
come a means for gaining insight into hu- 


TABLE 2 


MEAN NUMBER OF MISCLASSIFICATIONS OF FRIES FORM—CLASSES AND 
FUNCTIONAL WORDS—AND OF CONVENTIONAL PARTS OF SPEECH 


Mean No. of 
Misclassifica- 


Mean No. of 
Misclassifica- 
tions Accord- 
ing to Criteria 
of Conven- 
tional Gram- 


mar 


Class 3, Group A 
Class 4, Group D 
Class BandG 


No. of words corrected 


Nouns and pronouns... 


Prepositions 
Conjunctions 


90.1 


No.of wordscorrected| 20,400 


as they could jot down the nineteen signs 
involved. 

Random hundred-word passages were 
checked for accuracy of classificatior, and it 
was discovered that the mean percentages of 
words misclassified was only 6.4 per cent 
(Table 2). It seems to me that these students 
found no special difficulty in using the Fries 
criteria for classification of the parts of 
speech. In fact, using his linguistic criteria, 
they averaged nearly 4 per cent fewer mis- 
classifications. 

I offer these figures as a strong suggestion 
that the Fries grammar is definitely usable 
by undergraduate students of composition— 
in a word, that the New Grammar can be 
taught in a hurry by a nonlinguist to stu- 
dents of composition—and that these stu- 
dents can learn and apply it. 

If my twin hypotheses are sound—that 
conventional grammar is pedagogically 
faulty but that structural grammar is 
usable in the ordinary college classroom— 


man communication. And then perhaps 
English grammar will begin to make sense 
to students. 

MacCurpy BuRNET 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE USE OF PATTERN IN TEACH- 
ING COMPOSITION 


The members of the freshman class in 
college composition were listening to one of 
their number playing her violin. She was 
playing the melodies from Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. On the blackboard before 
‘the students was an outline of the sym- 
phony, indicating the theme of each move- 
ment and showing their interrelation and 
the key that bound them all together. By 
playing these themes and calling attention 
to their relationship and repetition, she laid 
clearly before the class the closely organized 
pattern of the symphony. The students saw 
the design, the unity, of the whole. They 
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understood that the composer had a main 
thesis which he developed consistently by 
means of the interweaving of the various 
melodies. 

What was all this doing in a class of com- 
position writing? Well, I hoped that my stu- 
dents were learning the first principle of lit- 
erary composition, or of any art or craft, 
namely, that an idea that is to be communi- 
cated must be put into some sort of pattern 
which the reader, the onlooker, the listener, 
can grasp; that a pattern or design is the net 
in which the idea is caught and held. I had 
had some years of more or less painful expe- 
rience trying to teach students to write by 
giving them rules of grammar, of punctua- 
tion, of sentence structure, and all mechani- 
cal forms, when I came to the idea of begin- 
ning at the other end, with the finished 
piece. I am now trying to show my beginners 
that any piece of composition must have a 
design of pattern, which must be planned 
before the work is begun. And I do this by 
leading them to see the design in various 
literary compositions, and also in music, in 
pictures, and in pieces of art or craft. By 
taking pleasure in the symmetry and unity 
of a symphony, a sonnet, a picture, a vase, 
or a chair, the students grasp the relation- 
ship between a clear-cut design and the con- 
veying of an idea. And it follows that they 
then see that their own ideas must be or- 
ganized before they can be passed over from 
the writer to the reader. 

The good fortune of having a musician in 
my class gave me the opportunity to use the 
pattern of a piece of music for a demonstra- 
tion. At another time I had a young man in- 
terested in drawing, who used in his com- 
ments on the themes of other students the 
terms which belong to the criticism of pic- 
tures. He wrote that in one paper “just as in 
some drawings, the general mass was subor- 
dinated to the details.”” Concerning a clearly 
organized theme, he remarked that it was 
“simple, straightforward, and without arti- 
fice.” At another time a girl who was tak- 
ing a course in sculpture wrote a description 
of a Cambodian sandstone head which she 
had viewed at the local art museum, and she 
applied the qualities that she admired in the 
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piece of carving to the organization of her 
theme. She wrote: “The sculpture is made to 
occupy a definite space. It has simplicity, 
beauty of line, symmetry plus force. It ex- 
hibits a miraculous concentration of ener- 
gy.” And she concluded: “The Cambodian 
head expresses so well an idea, not only of 
the individual sculptor, but of a large group 
of his contemporaries, that the idea and the 
emotion are understandable by us today, 
even without full knowledge of the history, 
conditions, and culture of the times.” 

Another student, having read both The 
Harbor by Emest Poole and Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Hairy A pe, wrote that the lat- 
ter handled the same problem as the former 
but made his point much more quickly and 
easily by reason of his careful and tight or- 
ganization. He wrote: “O’Neill, in a small 
fraction of the number of words employed 
by Poole, presented not only the problem of, 
but also the answer to, one of The Harbor’s 
most vital questions.” The students learned 
more about the power and the beauty of 
clear design by reading various sonnets, 
Wordsworth’s Michael, Thomas Hardy’s 
The Return of the Native, and even Aesop’s 
fables. 

From all this study the young writers be- 
gan to understand that what makes us com- 
prehend and take pleasure in a piece of art 
or craft is our ability to see its design. Not 
until we see the patterns in art or.in nature 
do we enjoy the forward movement of a 
symphony or the march of Orion across the 
winter sky. Since, then, it is the pattern 
which gives pleasure and comprehension, 
the first duty of a writer to the reader is to 
organize what he has to say into a design 
which will be the vehicle for the idea. Hence 
the stating of a clear thesis sentence and the 
making of an outline from this become the 
natural first step in the writing of a theme. 
The mechanics of writing, the rules of punc- 
tuation, the structure of sentences, can be 
taught as the need develops. And they are 
no longer dull, monotonous requirements 
when they become a part of the develop- 
ment of a pattern. 

JANNA BURGESS 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
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To the Editors of ‘College English’: 


In the “Current English Forum” for 
November, 1953, Professor Harry R. Warfel 
demonstrates by statistical analysis that 
the passive construction is used in about 13 
per cent of the verb situations in six pages 
of the New York Times and forty-two pages 
of Time magazine. He then gives examples 
to prove that the construction is used very 
sensibly and effectively. As far as I am 
concerned, he completely proves his point. 
The only puzzling thing is that he seems 
to be defending the passive construction 
from me. 

He says, in part: 

In the following passage about “the cautious 
passive” L. M. Myers (American English: A 
Twentieth Century Grammar, pp. 170-71) em- 
ploys the passive voice while reprehending it: 
“The frequency of the passive construction in 
military and bureaucratic correspondence is 
caused partly by official policies of imperson- 
ality, but owes something also to the fact that 
passive statements can be made without indi- 
cating exactly who is responsible. The passing 
of the buck is thereby greatly facilitated.” 


Once again Professor Warfel is certainly 
right. I did use the passive while reprehend- 
ing, and perhaps I was naive in assuming 
that most readers would recognize that I 
was doing it deliberately. But I do not think 
that Professor Warfel gives an entirely 
accurate picture of what I was reprehending. 
My treatment of the passive construction on 
pages 170-71, to which he refers, begins as 
follows (italics new): 

The passive construction represents the sub- 

ject as the receiver rather than the performer 
of an action. It is therefore particularly appropri- 
alte when the performer is unknown, vague, or 
comparatively unimportant. 
Thereafter I discuss several kinds of situa- 
tions in which the passive is both normal 
and effective, together with a few in which 
I think it is undesirable. One of these I call 
“the cautious passive”—and I still think it 
is amusing but not otherwise admirable. 
Possibly I am wrong about this, so let me 
attempt to make amends as follows: 
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It is believed that it is generally accepted 
that when a passage is lifted from context for 
the purpose of being criticized, a reasonable 
effort should be made to prevent its being dis- 
torted by having the part misrepresented as 


the whole. 
L. M. Myers 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE AT TEMPE 


To the Editors of “College English’: 


On January 26, 1916, Mr. Selden 
Smyser,! then head of the English depart- 
ment of the Yakima High School in Wash- 
ington, sent questionnaires to members of 
the Inland Empire Council of Teachers of 
English, asking their help in formulating a 
“Statement of Minimum Accomplishments 
in Writing and Speaking English for High 
Schools in the Inland Empire.” Mr. Smyser 
also sent questionnaires to other persons 
known to have dynamic ideas on written 
and oral English. . 

The most interesting response came from 
the late Vachel Lindsay, who wrote at length 


, on the question, “What knowledge and 


habits of speaking should constitute the 
minimum accomplishments in oral English 
for Northwestern high schools?” I think the 
poet’s answer will interest readers of College 
English. Lindsay wrote: 


There is only one matter on which I have 
fighting convictions. Poetry should not be ana- 
lyzed, dissected, or used as the basis of any 
kind of grind or “mental discipline.” It should 
be chanted by the children, as individuals or in 
chorous [sic] as near to song as possible—and 
the chant should be varied with the meter—and 
the only study—should be study in bringing 
out the variety of metrical scheme and rhymes. 
This should be true even in Shakespear —where 
he is at all musical. This system should be kept 
up from the first grade ward school to the last 
in High School—till Poetry means literally one 
thing to the child—Song. 

The theology of favorite church hymns is 

1 Now professor emeritus of Central Washingon 
College of Education. It was due largely to Pro- 
fessor Smyser’s interest in communication that the 
First American College for General Semantics 
was held at Central Washington College in March, 
1945. 
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not elaborately explained—at the moment of 
singing—neither is a lesson in music given by 
the pastor—nor yet a history of music. The 
hymn is sung. 

An english [sic] class in Poetry should be a 
little more like a frontier revival meeting and 
a little less like a coroner’s inquest. The deep- 
seated aversion to poetry of the last generation 
goes back to this one thing. The minute the 
child begins to “‘sing-song” the poem as he 
should—he is corrected by the teacher—who 
forces him to harden it into the most repelling 
prose—to ignore the rhyme and also the 
meter. Most poems can and should be chanted 
and acted after the manner of “King William 
was King James’ son” that the children have 
played in the school yard for generations. There 
is no danger of children having proper training 
in prose missing the THOUGHT in any given 
poem—but there is every danger of their missing 
the music—which after all carries the real 
thought in solution. 


These paragraphs, occupying all avail- 
able space on the questionnaire sheet, were 
written neatly in longhand in black ink. 
The last five lines of the communication 
are crowded closely together. Lindsay had 
only begun. Stimulated by the question, 
and the personal letter Mr. Smyser had in- 
closed, the poet continued his comments 
on his own stationery. 


April 20, 1916 
Mr. Selden Smyser 
North Yakima, Washington 


My Dear Sir: 


Thank you indeed for your letter. I answered 
it off hand on the enclosed scrap of paper—but 
find I have more to say. 

I wish you would experiment in having the 
children chant from all their readers and Eng- 
lish Exercises straight through from six to 
Eighteen years of age—and then get out graded 
text books with all the simple classic poems to 
be chanted with the varieties of time and tone 
indicated by notations—make it look like a 
music book—and the whole thing put into the 
hands of the music teacher. 

Of course in the last years of High School 
this music teaching would be on the border- 
line of such splendid and stately reading as is 
given by the best actors of Shakespear—when 
we deal with the higher classics. I have a 
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deal of feeling on the subject because I have 
been laughed at two thirds of my life for 
attempting to ‘“‘write poetry.” Now I think I 
have found the bottom of the unfathomable 
patronage and scorn of that laugh—that came 
from University People and English Teachers 
as quickly as anyone else. They all despised 
poetry because they did not know it was song. 

Let the poems be danced, since Dancing is 
coming into the schools. I have many times 
chanted my poems and other peoples while the 
crowd improvised dances. With people of any 
kind of instinct for dancing—it worked as well 
as the Victrola. And school-poems like Tenny- 
sons Bugel [sic] Song—The Cataract of Lodare 
[sic|—The Charge of the Light Brigade—and 
noble old songs like The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic—can be solemnly marched or rapidly 
danced with little preperation [sic]|]—the march- 
ers or dancers singing softly and giving their 
attention to the evolutions—and a few of the 
best singers standing quietly and chanting or 
reciting or leading the song. I have done much 
of this during the last year—from Kinter- 
garten [sic] children to big audiences. In the 
big audiences a few were selected to act im- 
promptu while the audiences sang the responses 
after me. 

A few may contend that there is much in 
poetry that is not conveyed by the song. Cer- 
tainly, and that comes after or before—when 
the phrase is used as a pat quotation—or a 
reply in a conversation—or a plea in an ex- 
tremity. Our poetry will be quoted like the 
scripture, once it is familiar and happy upon 
the, tongue. The meaning of a popular song 
may not be at first plain to the stupid—but if 
he hears the catch-phrase quoted twenty times, 
the meaning comes. But people will not use 
familiarly phrases that bore them that have 
not sung their way into their hearts. Poetry 
sung today will be understood tomorrow. Poetry 
analyzed and tortured today will never be 
understood, or quoted. 


Very Sincerely 


NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


These documents are still in the possession 
of Professor Smyser and have not before 
been published. 

H. O. LOKENSGARD 
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Q.: I sometimes hear “How are the 
family?” Is this correct? (J. B. L.) 

A.: Quite. Family is a collective noun and 
may be thought of as a unit or as individ- 
uals. “How are the family?” expects such an 
answer as “We are all well” or “All right 
except John. He has a cold.” (A. C. B.) 


Q.: Recently I have heard “the data is” 
and “the agenda is” on the radio. Can these 
expressions be correct? (W. L. M.) 

A.: Yes. These are examples of a gen- 
eral shift in agreement in English since the 
OE period. In the synthetic stage of our 
language, agreement was regularly accord- 
ing to form; but, since even in OE the lan- 
guage was growing more and more analytic, 
even then there were instances of agreement 
according to sense—just as in other IE lan- 
guages. MnE has more instances of agree- 
ment according to sense, the best illustra- 
tions of which are perhaps the collective 
nouns. Why do we sometimes say “class is” 
and sometimes “class are,” except that we 
sometimes mean one (i.e., a unit) and some- 
times more than one? These collective nouns 
may still be either singular or plural and, for 
some mysterious reason, do not appear to 
trouble purists in the least. There are, how- 
ever, a number of nouns which have shifted 
from regular plural agreement to regular 
singular agreement as their sense has shifted 
from plural to singular. The two nouns you 
mention seem to be following this second 
pattern. 

Data (“things given’”’) and agenda (“things 
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to be done”) were originally Latin neuter 
plurals. The’Latin plural form does not 
sound like an English plural, and, since most 
educated people today do not know Latin as 
all educated people did until less than a 
century ago, there is little or no conflict in 
the minds of many speakers. Stamina, which 
began in the same way, has long ceased to be 
anything but singular—which means only 
that the point has now been yielded by 
everybody, including conservatives and ped- 
ants. But many conservatives and perhaps 
all pedants are offended by “data is” or 
“agenda is.” They no longer insist on 
“stamina are” or on “news are,” although 
news was originally an English plural and 
still looks and sounds plural. 

The full answer to your question, there- 
fore, is that data and agenda are now going 
the way of s/amina and news. Some speakers 
use a singular verb, others a plural verb. 
These items of divided usage, like all other 
such items, are hotly debated and given 
much more than their share of attention in 
the teaching of English. Plural agreement is 
still entirely acceptable; it is, for every rea- 
son, much safer in formal use, where the 
singular agreement could and would lead to 
much unprofitable argument; and it is per- 
haps still easier colloquially for older speak- 
ers like me—who, if we had been living a 
hundred years ago, would have found “news 
are” easier than “news is” for exactly the 
same reason. (A. C. B.) 


Q.: One text states that the correct form 
in an if-clause is the past perfect tense when 
the verb in the main clause is made with the 
auxiliary verbs would have and the past par- 
ticiple of a verb, as in “If we had heard 
about the rodeo in Cheyenne on August 21, 
we would have planned to be there that 
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day.” Could the verb in the if-clause ever be 
would have and a past participle? (B. M. G.) 

A.: In the sample given, would have heard 
in the if-clause would not be idiomatic Eng- 
lish—that is, if the subject under discussion 
is a condition contrary to fact, expressing 
past time, the type to which the sentence 
belongs. I have never observed any depar- 
ture from these rules, even in the speech of 
the uneducated, except where there has been 
some foreign influence at work and conse- 
quently the habits of some other language 
have interfered with complete and easy 
mastery of English idiom. In the Philippines 
and in New York City, I have often heard 
the past tense used in the if-clause of simple 
contrary-to-fact conditions, expressing past 
time, as, for example, “If I knew you were 
coming, I’d have baked you a cake.” (And in 
the same speech areas I have heard, but less 
often, the would have construction you men- 
tion.) But idiomatic English uses the past 
tense in the if-clause of contrary-to-fact 
conditions in present time only, as, for ex- 
ample, “If I knew they were coming, I 
would bake a cake.” That is, if I knew now 
that they were coming, I would now bake a 
cake. But I don’t know. 

On the other hand, would have may cer- 
tainly appear in the if-clause of a contrary- 
to-fact condition expressing past time when 
the idea of volition is very strong, as, for 
example, “If he would only have confessed 


his fault, his father would have forgiven it.”’. 


To an English ear, this means something 
more than “If he had confessed ...” and is 
certainly not a mere variant of that form. 
The first sentence (the would have one) con- 
veys an idea of his stubbornness that is miss- 
ing in the simple past perfect and even im- 
plies that the father, or someone else, spent 
some time urging confession, but in vain. 
Would is more than a tense signal here and 
has much of the semantic force of OE wolde. 

Note that it is also possible to use could 
have in the if-clause—again with the special 
semantic force of could—as, for example, “If 
he could only have confessed his fault, his 
father would have forgiven it.” The only 
thing I recommend as a practice is the nor- 
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mal form in contrary-to-fact conditions ex- 
pressing past time, i.e., the past perfect 
tense. (A. C. B.) 


Q.: What is the status of ad as compared 
to advertisement? (J. L. B.) 

A.: In daily speech, ad is almost in- 
variably preferred to advertisement, not only 
because it is shorter but also because it 
avoids the necessity of choosing between the 
two possible pronunciations of the latter, 
where there is a confusing duality of stress 
between adver’tisement and advertise'ment 
(divided usage). 

Not only is ad the preferred daily idiom, 
but it is interesting to observe that the 
ordinarily conservative New York Times 
uses ad in almost all its copy, both for head- 
lines and for its regular columns. The head- 
line writer finds it much easier to incorpo- 
rate a word of two letters than one of thir- 
teen. Then again, advertising is a current 
field and so much in the news that metro- 
politan dailies devote separate columns to 
it. 

Periodical reading matter largely molds 
current taste. In a study based on the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, a 
weekly called The Villager, Time magazine, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, the New York World 
Telegram, and Times Talk (a house organ), 
as well as Meyer Berger’s Story of the N.Y. 
Times, ad was employed twenty-six times 
and advertisement six. From this proportion 
one can say that ad is a fullfledged word. 
Usage is divided between the two. Either ad 
or advertisement may be employed. Meyer 
Berger has “The Times had a pathetic two- 
column ad...” (p. 197) and “it screened 
and sifted material sent in for its Business 
Opportunities ads....” The New York 
Times has “using a series of three 1,000-line 
ads.... The first ad is scheduled for the 
week of...” (December 30, 1953, p. 28) 
and “the ad men say they could have done 
better except for the newspaper strike . . .” 
(December 26, 1953, p. 19). Time maga- 

zine has “between pages and pages of four- 
color ads...” (January 4, 1954, p. 41). 
(M. M. B.) ; 
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“THE NEW AMERICAN PLAY” IS 
discussed by William Becker in the winter 
Hudson Review. His contention is that a new 
genre has developed, the ‘‘mood’’ play, the 
prevailing tone of which is ennui. Its other 
characteristics are autotelic character por- 
traiture, faulty or nonexistent plots, dreary 
repetitions, and evasive flights from action. 
To prove his point, he analyzes four of this 
season’s Broadway plays, The Trip to Boun- 
tiful, End as a Man, Take a Giant Step, and 
The Frogs of Spring. He considers this genre 
a decadent one and thinks our drama is pro- 
ceeding toward extinction as drama by this 
increasing use of mood evocation and char- 
acter portraiture for its own sake. John 
Chapman is similarly concerned. Writing 
in the February Theatre Arts, he entitles his 
criticism, “Cherry Pie Is No Substitute for 
Meat and Potatoes.” He points out that all 
these plays were reviewed favorably by the 
critics, that, contrary to general opinion, 
good reviews do not necessarily bring good 
houses, and they didn’t for these plays. “I 
have been watching audiences 2s well as 
plays,” he writes, ‘“‘and these audiences like 
myself want something more than we have 
been getting—want vigor, passion and 
events—and these qualities should not be 
at all incompatible with mood and char- 
acter. It is time for native drama to bust 
loose.” 


IRVING HOWE CONTINUES HIS DIS- 
cussion (third instalment) of Joseph Con- 
rad’s political novels in the winter Kenyon 
Review. The one novel in which Conrad 
handles the political theme with something 
very close to mastery, Howe thinks, is 
Nostromo, with which this article is chiefly 
concerned, 
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THE SPHERE (JANUARY 23) CON- 
tains a heavily illustrated article by George 
Blake on “The Burns Country,” which 
students will enjoy. 


TWO ARTICLES USEFUL FOR ILLUS- 
trating how authors “create” and also how 
they “revise” appear in the winter American 
Literature. These are “Revision in Sinclair 
Lewis’s The Man Who Knew Coolidge,” by 
Lynn Richardson, and “Edith Wharton’s 
Unpublished Novel,” by Nancy R. Leach. 
Richardson shows that Lewis was a more 
precise revisionist than some have thought. 
Miss Leach has had access to the manuscript 
of a projected novel and writer’s notebook 
of Mrs. Wharton and comments on these to 
show how that novelist visualized her char- 
acters and outlined her plot. She also points 
out how this projected novel relates to the 
rest of Mrs. Wharton’s work, and particu- 
larly to Hudson River Bracketed and The 
Gods Arrive. A similar but livelier article, 
and one especially instructive to neophyte 
dramatists, is “It Needed Work,” by Ronald 
Alexander, in the February Theatre Arts. 
Alexander is the author of the current play 
“Time Out for Ginger” (not a “mood”’ play), 
and he details specifically the four years of 
endless rewrites he had to make between the 
time the play was finished and the time it 
was produced. 


SAUL BELLOW, WHOSE THE AD- 
ventures of Augie March recently won the 
National Book Award for fiction, in the 
New York Times Magazine (January 31) 
tells how he wrote it. The story is of Chicago 
before the depression, but the major portion 
of the novel was written in a score of differ- 
ent places in Europe, and the rest of it in 
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equally diverse spots in the United States, 
none of them Chicago. Bellow likes to write 
in a foreign country, he says, because, to 
quote Robert Penn Warren, if you write in a 
place where the language is not your own, 
“you are forced into yourself in a special 
way.” This recalls Somerset Maugham’s 
recent observation that “all the writer has 
to offer when you get down to ‘brass tacks’ 
is himself.” Although Mr. Bellow doesn’t 
say so, it is possible that his wide-ranging 
peregrinations may also have contributed 
to the picaresque characteristics of Augie 
March. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM OBSERVED 
his eightieth birthday in January, and a 
number of periodicals have taken the occa- 
sion to survey his work. An interesting 
interview with Maugham, in which he com- 
ments upon his own stories, is contributed 
to the New York Times Magazine (January 
24) by Thomas F. Brady. Frank Swinner- 
ton, the English novelist and critic, chroni- 
cles the changing fortunes of Maugham’s 
literary reputation in the Saturday Review 
(January 23), and a second interview, by 
Noel Barker, appears in the February Holi- 
day. And we certainly hope that by now you 
will have read the revaluation of Maugham’s 
works by Richard A. Cordell which ap- 
peared in the January College English! Lit- 
erature s.udents with Of Human Bondage 
on their semester lists should be interested. 


THE BIG AWARDS OF 1953 TO AMERI- 
can authors are now all made. Ernest Hem- 
ingway, who has since then narrowly escaped 
death in Africa, received the $10,000 Pulitzer 
Prize for his short novel, The Old Man and 
the Sea. He had been passed over before, 
presumably because of the social and ethical 
clauses in the Pulitzer bequest. The Pulitzer 
Poetry Prize went to Archibald MacLeish 
for his Collected Poems. W. H. Auden, Brit- 
ish-born but now an American citizen, re- 
ceived the Bollingen Prize in Poetry, now 
awarded by Yale University, “in considera- 
tion of his entire lifetime’s work.” The Na- 
tional Book Awards are sponsored by the 
American Book Publishers Council, the 
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American Booksellers Association, and the 
Book Manufacturers Institute. This fiction 
award was given to Saul Bellow for The 
Adventures of Augie March, and the one for 
poetry to Conrad Aiken for his Collected 
Poems. 

Saul Bellow’s earlier books, Dangling 
Man and The Victim, made comparatively 
little stir. In the winter Western Review, pub- 
lished shortly before the National Book 
Award was announced, Rueben Frank dis- 
cusses “Saul Bellow: The Evolution of a 
Contemporary Novelist.” Dangling Man is 
said to suffer from a double attitude on the 
part of the author. The Victim shows the 
author’s personal view of life and society 
clarified, but fails in technique. These ex- 
periments over, Bellow presents in a freer 
and broader manner the picaresque story of 
Augie March. Here the view of life-problems 
is balanced and sound. 


“SHAKESPEARE’S ARENA,” BY LES- 
lie Hotson, previously printed in the Se- 
wanee Review and already mentioned in our 
“Report and Summary,” appears in the 
February Atlantic. 

Objections to the Hotson conclusion that 
the stage of the Globe theater was an arena, 
in the middle of the auditorium, are begin- 
ning to appear. The Shakespeare Newsletter 
quotes from the London Times the comment 
that the documents Hotson has found relate 
to court performances and might not apply 
to public, permanent playhouses; that there 
would not be an unobstructed view with the 
mansions either open or closed; and that to 
“discover” a scene on the arena stage during 
action would seem impossible. Also, it seems 
that the Witt drawing of the stage, which 
Hotson cites as evidence that there were 
lords “back of” the stage, shows no man- 
sions. In the same Newsletter Edgar L. Klo- 
ten cites the opinions of several experts that 
production of Shakespeare on arena stages 
has proved very effective. He includes the 
work of Glenn Hughes at the University of 
Washington, that of Margo Jones in Dallas, 
that of Frederick Koch in Miami, and that 
of Zelda Fichandler in Washington, D.C. 
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FRANCIS FERGUSSON MAKES SOME 
interesting observations on Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors and Much Ado about Noth- 
ing in the winter Sewanee Review. He thinks 
the comedies are harder to understand than 
the tragedies partly because they have not 
been thought about enough as plays written 
to be acted before an audience. Laughter de- 
pends upon many factors, the mood of the 
audience, what the audience has been led to 
expect, etc. Directors today often have to 
experiment with a comic scene, cutting it, 
changing its timing, before they can see how 
it works. Shakespeare probably worked the 
same way. The best way to learn about 
Shakespeare’s comedy, says Fergusson, is to 
try to produce it. A more practical method is 
to imagine an ideal performance as one 
reads the play, as a musician might “hear” 
a symphony as he reads a score. What 
Shakespeare was trying to do in The Comedy 
of Errors and Much Ado is made much 
clearer by such a reading, which Fergusson 
shows by careful analysis and many ex- 
amples. 


RECENT CRITICISM OF DICKENS’ 
works is surveyed by Fred W. Boege in the 
December Nineteenth Century Fiction. He 
finds that a shift of opinion is taking place 
and that Dickens is again coming into his 
own. His survey indicates three emerging 
ideas: Dickens, instead of being regarded as 
an alert publicist who leaped on the band 
wagon of the reform movement, is now being 
considered a keen social critic; although he 
is still being read for fun, today he is read 
more for his profound sense of the evil in life; 
the Dickens of the sprawling, chaotic plots 
is now somehow thought of as identical with 
supreme masters of the art of fiction. Per- 
haps the literary taste of our great grand- 
parents was not so naive as some modern 
writers have thought! 

“Insight, the Essence of Jane Austen’s 
Artistry,” by Louise D. Cohen, appears in 
the same magazine. By numerous examples 
the author shows that Miss Austen’s artist- 
ry and technical proficiency resulted from 
great insight into human behavior and her 
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use of tiny psychological details which make 
a whole character come alive. 


“DYLAN THOMAS” IS THE SUBJECT 
of a somewhat rhapsodic article by Edith 
Sitwell in the February Adantic. She was a 
personal friend and defended Thomas 
against early critical attacks. In him and his 
work she sees religious fervor and animal 
heat, impetuousness, power, a holy inno- 
cence, the spirit of the beginning of created 
things, and ability to make words fresh and 
meaningful. He had a splendid voice and 
was an excellent reader of poetry, both his 
own and that of others. 

“The Poetry of Dylan Thomas” is also 
discussed by Elder Olson in the January 
Poetry. He finds some of Thomas’ concep- — 
tions magnificent and his embodiment of 
them satisfying, but feels that at times the 
rhetorical tricks appear with no impcrtant 
theme. Thomas is sometimes unnecessarily 
obscure because he withholds clues to 
speaker, audience, situation, and subject. 
Olson cites examples of Thomas’ effective 
use of figures to describe objects or to convey 
the speaker’s feeling—and others that fail. 
Different titles would have removed the 
obscurity of a number of Thomas’ poems. 
Thomas, working in the tradition of the 
fourteenth-century Welsh enigmatic poets, 
often purposely delays the reader’s compre- 
hension by oblique language or misleading 
punctuation—in-order to increase the furce 
of the final communication. Olson, writing 
before Thomas’ death, frankly did not know 
whether Thomas was improving on the 
whole; he was growing better in some ways 
and picking up new faults. 


“ARE POETS RETURNING TO LYRI- 
cism?” asks Melville Cane in the Saturday 
Review of January 16, and he answers that 
they should be. Some, like the late Dylan 
Thomas and the English dramatist-poet 
Christopher Fry, are doing so. Cane finds 


- the weakness of contemporary poetry to be a 


hyperintellectualism which distrusts emo- 
tion and, in its striving for originality, falls 
into metaphysical conceits and the use of 
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private symbols and allusions unintelligible 
to others. He feels that a poem is not 
achieved until it has a comprehending 
reader. The poet of today profits from the 
greater freedom of form which is now ac- 
cepted, but some become talkers instead of 
singers because they stray too far from the 
traditional verse forms. He does not mention 
the fact that rhythm is a natural accom- 
paniment (effect?) of strong emotion. Cane 
would have poets trust their intuition, “and 
not be afraid of ecstasy.” A poem which 
needs footnotes to make it understandable 
is not a poem but an exercise in exegesis. 
Incidentally, Cane remarks that too many 
of the poets of today are also critics, and he 
thinks they should have made criticism 
their vocation. He himself is a New York 
lawyer who has achieved note as a poet. 


T. S. ELIOT IS THE SUBJECT OF 
two recent articles. Hervey Breit contrib- 
utes “An Unconfidential Close-up” to the 
New York Times Magazine (February 7), in 
which he gives a clear and interesting pic- 
ture of Eliot the man as “the embodiment of 
paradox.” (A good article to which to refer 
college students. They should certainly un- 
derstand what a paradox is by the time they 
get through, as well as have become better 
acquainted with Eliot.) In the winter Se- 
wanee Review, Bonamy Dobrée analyzes in 
considerable detail Eliot’s latest play, “The 
Confidential Clerk.” This he describes as “a 
comedy, disguised as a farce” in which Eliot 
reveals himself “as the outstanding English 
moralist of our time.” 


SICKNESS AND PRIMITIVISM FORM 
the dominant pattern in William Faulkner’s 
best novels, according to Melvin Bachman, 
whose article on the subject appears in the 
winter Accent. He examines six of Faulkner’s 
novels (1929-39) to show this pattern, point- 
ing out that in all six the protagonist is 
“alone, sick, self-tormented and death-seek- 
ing.” (This is Faulkner’s conception of mod- 
ern man.) Set against these figures of sick- 
ness are the primitives, free from inner con- 
flict, pursuing simple, direct lives. The six 
novels which he analyzes in some detail are 
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Sartoris, The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay 
Dying, Light in August, and Absalom, Ab- 
salom! Bachman thinks the major cause of 
tension in each of these novels derives from 
the conflict between the character who is 
“sick” and the one who is “primitive.” 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH CONTRIB- 
utes an appreciative essay on Robert Frost 
to the winter Yale Review. He is mostly con- 
cerned with what Frost has to say rather 
than with the manner in which he says it. 
He discusses a good sampling of the poems 
to show that Frost has deep concern for the 
individual and fears losing the personal in 
the corporate. Frost doesn’t like impersonal- 
ity in social thinking, with the result that 
throughout his work is to be found a debate 
between the social and unsocial instincts. 
He maintains an uncertain balance between 
cheerful and gloomy views of life. He gives 
no hint of the natural depravity of man as it 
appears in T. S. Eliot. Frost doesn’t seem to 
have conceived of evil “‘with a capital letter, 
as something with an independent meta- 
physical existence.” He treats his meta- 
physical themes with the way of a poet and 
the touch of the common-sense man dealing 
with actual experience, as well as with the 
skeptical wit of a man not bound by dogmas 
or systems. It is the play of mind that in- 
trigues him, and that in him intrigues us. 


“SCREEN ADAPTATION,” BY JERRY 
Wald, in the February Films in Review is an 
amusing and instructive account of how the 
problems of adapting a novel to the screen 
are met by the screen writer. It is more of an 
art and more effective than many realize. 
The two key problems in adaptation are 
length and changes. Screen writers must se- 
lect, picking out the main thread, the most 
important characters, the central theme, 
and the best excerpts of dialogue to make a 
story of sittable length. “The shortest novel 
is longer than the longest picture.” Screen 
adapting involves translating ideas from one 
medium to another. “Only the most gifted 
of screen writers can keep the intent, the 
flavor, the theme and the spirit of the original.” 
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Wald gives numerous examples of how these 
problems were met in adapting From Here to 
Eternity, How Green Was My Valley, etc. 


IN “ITALIAN MOVIES” (FEBRUARY 
Holiday) Al Hines discusses their current 
popularity in this country. He thinks it is 
not just because of their “sex appeal” but 


A NEW NATIONAL HONORARY LIT- 
erary Society for English and foreign lan- 
guage majors and graduate students, called 
“Lambda Iota Tau,” has recently been 
incorporated. The first chapter was organ- 
ized last December at Michigan State Col- 
lege, and already five more chapters have 
been formed at Aquinas College, Hillsdale 
College, Michigan State Normal College, 
Purdue University, and Sioux Falls College. 
The purpose of the society is to recognize 
and distinguish student excellence in the 
study of any literature, to insist upon the 
cultural unity of literatures, and to promote 
their restoration as the core of a liberal edu- 
cation. It is hoped that one result will be the 
fostering of an esprit de corps among litera- 
ture students. Projects planned include the 
publication of a national student literature 
quarterly as an outlet for student writing, an 
employment bureau for members, an annual 
convention, and liaison with national pro- 
fessional societies. For further information 
address the Executive Secretary, W. L. 
Fleischauer, Department of English, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE IS STILL 
with us, and each month brings news of new 
programs to help alleviate it. Recently, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, an- 
nounced a plan so simple and basic it could 
(and should!) be adopted by many institu- 
tions. During the spring registration period 
Teachers College is providing a special ad- 
visory service for college graduates con- 
sidering a career in education. The service 
will consist of aid in choosing educational 
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because of their honesty and simplicity, 
“something lacking in the slicker products 
of Hollywood.” Forced economy doesn’t 
permit the substitution of money for im- 
agination, and this combined with “‘the hu- 
man face as against the star face” and with 
the realism of people and background has 
caused them to be liked here. 


work for which the applicant is best qualified 
and of information on certification, require- 
ments, job openings, and salaries. In south- 
eastern Michigan, where the shortage is 
particularly acute, Wayne University’s Col- 
lege of Education has organized an intensive 
teacher-preparation program in co-operation 
with the school superintendents of Oakland 
County. University graduates and other 
qualified persons are being offered the op- 
portunity to complete the required courses 
and workshops and to practice teaching dur- 
ing the spring and summer months to qual- 
ify for positions in Michigan. schools by 
September. A program in teacher education 
also especially designed to help meet the 
shortage is being established by Northwest- 
ern University. It will be offered next fall for 
the first time by the School of Education in 
co-operation with the Graduate School. Per- 
sons taking the program will be enrolled in 
the Northwestern Graduate School and 
after the first quarter will do supervised 
teaching in public and private schools. 


SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES IN 
southern California, with the support of the 
Ford Foundation, will offer next fall an 
intercollegiate program of graduate studies 
in the humanities and social sciences. Its 
purpose is to develop better means of pre- 
paring college and university teachers. Stu- 
dents with a Bachelor’s or Master’s degree 
may apply for admission to the program. 
For 1954-55 ten $1,200 scholarships are 
available. Admission to membership in the 
program presupposes admission as a gradu- 
ate student to any one of the participating 
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institutions: Claremont, Claremont Men’s, 
Pomona, Scripps, Occidental, and Whittier 
Colleges and the University of Redlands. 
For further information address Dr. Law- 
rence E. Nelson, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 


THREE HUNDRED SCHOLARSHIPS, 
each worth up to $1,725, are being offered 
for the 1954-55 academic year by eleven 
colleges under the “Early Admissions Pro- 
gram” supported by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. The scholarships 
are open to students of high scholastic 
achievement who will have completed at 
least the sophomore year of high school by 
‘next June. The institutions participating 
are the University of Chicago, Columbia 
College, Fisk University, Goucher College, 
Lafayette College, University of Louisville, 
Morehouse College, Oberlin College, Shimer 
College, the University of Utah, and the 
University of Wisconsin. The 1954-55 
scholarship students will be the fourth 
yearly group to take part in this experi- 
mental early admissions program. 


ANOTHER PLAN TO ENCOURAGE 
the superior student, also sponsored by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, is 
the recently initiated School and College 
Study of Admissions with Advanced Stand- 
ing. This is a plan to allow superior high 
school students to begin their work in col- 
lege with advanced credit and to enable 
them to complete the regular college course 
in three, rather than in four years. The 
twelve colleges are Bowdoin, Brown, Carle- 
ton, Haverford, Kenyon, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Middlebury, Oberlin, 
Swarthmore, Wabash, Wesleyan, and Wil- 


liams. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL SCHOOL AND 
College Program for Teachers, sponsored 
jointly by the University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Public School system and sup- 
ported by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, will be held at the University of 
Chicago June 28-July 30. Its purpose is 
to help solve the problems of articulation 
between high school and college, its methods 
demonstration sections, seminar discussions, 
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laboratories, and occasional lectures. Sessions 
will be devoted to English, the humanities, 
French, German, and the various sciences. 
Full scholarships ($120) will be granted. 
Graduate credit in education will be avail- 
able for those who apply for it. University 
housing, library, and recreational facilities 
will be available to all participants. Capacity 
of the program is limited. Address inquiries 
to Mr. Harold Dunkel, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


THE FIRST FRESHMAN COMPOSI- 
tion course to be televised was initiated in 
March by Indiana University, beamed 
toward adults and high school seniors. Col- 
lege credits will be available to adult view- 
ers. High school principals in the area have 
arranged for seniors planning to go to college 
to view the program on TV sets in the 
schools. High school students will receive a 
certificate of completion at the end of the 
course, but not college credit. It is hoped 
that the TV course will be effective as a 
means of bridging the gap between high 
school and college. 


“COMMUNICATION ARTS” IN FRAN- 
cis Shoemaker’s exposition of “Essentials in 
Communication Arts and Skills” (January 
Educational Leadership) prove to be some- 
thing more than listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. “Communication, in short, 
is the symbolic process by which people get 
life into manageable form.” That is, through 
impression and expression people come to 
understand themselves and all other persons 
and things, and “understanding” here in- 
cludes some organization and evaluation. 
Shoemaker goes on to show by numerous 
examples that such mastery of experiences 
comes to many only through the employ- 
ment of other communication arts in addi- 
tion to the linguistic ones, and often the em- 
ployment of graphic or plastic art and music 
in connection with or prior to the use of lan- 
guage in connection with the same problem 
situation. His final paragraphs recommend a 
communication core in which the four lan- 
guage arts and drawing, plastic art, music, 
and dancing are all included and often 
blended. 
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LITERARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Edited by Robert Spiller et al. Macmil- 
lan, 1953. Pp. xxii+1456. $6.75. In the five 
years that have passed since the Literary His- 
tory of the United States appeared, the dust of 
criticism has pretty well settled. Those critics 
who found this distinguished co-operative ven- 
ture ‘“‘uneven,”’ as well as the occasional critic 
who found it all too even (‘‘ ‘a common grayness 
silvers everything,’”? one man wrote), have 
made the subtractions they considered neces- 
sary ; and, nonetheless, the fact emerges that here 
for our generation is the literary history of this 
country. 

The new one-volume edition has a minimum 
of changes. The text has not been altered. What- 
ever may have been the temptations to strength- 
en the few weak spots—most particularly, per- 
haps, John Wade’s chapter on the South and 
Adrienne Koch’s on “Philosopher-Statesmen of 
the Republic’’—the editors have refrained from 
any rewriting. And the only significant omission 
in the treatment of the nation’s early literature 
—the failure to discuss the Connecticut wits as 
a group—also remains. 

The changes which concern us are two in 
number. The first is the addition at the end of 
the book of a chapter called “Postscript at Mid- 
century.” The second is the elimination of the 
third volume of the original set, the bibliogra- 
phy prepared by Thomas Johnson. In its place 
there is a twenty-three-page selective bibliogra- 
phy which he has also prepared. The new 
bibliography is a useful one in a number of 
ways, but many a reader will miss the original 
full volume, which was unique in its scope and 
richness. Obviously, the entire bibliography 
could not have been reprinted in the present 
edition. The problem is complicated, however, 
for the serious student by the fact that Volume 
III is now out of print, and, although the pub- 
lisher has promised to issue it again, he has so 
far failed to do so. 

This is the best, as well as the most popular, 


co-operative literary history in the American 
field that we have had; it is encouraging to see 
it reprinted so soon. 

CaRL BoDE 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


RECURRENT MALADIES IN SCHOLAR- 
LY WRITING. By Eugene S. McCartney. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. Pp. 141. $2.50. The 
recently retired editor of this press says that 
scholars frequently use circumlocution, cacoph- 
onous phrasing, undesirable metaphors, care- 
less spelling, tautology, etc. He says their care- 
lessness puts much unnecessary labor upon 
university-press editors. Some of his examples 
are amusing. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Kenneth Sisam. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 314. Thirteen es- 
says chiefly concerned with problems of textual 
transmission of Anglo-Saxon texts, including 
the poetry of Cynewulf, Beowulf, the Exeter 
Book, and Alfred’s Pastoral Care. 


SHAKESPEARE. By Henri Fluchére. With a 
Foreword by T. S. Eliot. Longmans, Green. Pp. 
272. $5.00. Fluchére provides a brilliant ra- 
tionale of the last quarter-century of Shake- 
spearean scholarship and criticism. He seems to 
have read everything, thought through all the 
findings, and so synthesized these with original 
thinking as to produce a conspectus of extraor- 
dinary depth and range. His emphasis is on the 
plays themselves. (He excludes the poems and 
sonnets from his consideration.) After placing 
the plays within the framework of the period in 
which they were written and staged, he writes 
about them simply and directly from both the 
critical and the aesthetic point of view. In Part 
I, he discusses ‘‘The Spirit of the Age’’; in Part 
II, “Techniques”; and in Part III, “The 
Themes.” 


SHAKESPEARE, HIS WORLD AND HIS 
WORK. By M. M. Reese. St. Martin’s Press. 
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Pp. 589. $6.50. The author is a historian and an 
authority on the Tudor and Stuart periods. He 
writes with distinction and objectivity. His 
purpose is to provide anyone interested in 
Shakespeare “with a fairly full and uncompli- 
cated account of his age, his life, and his work.” 
He does this not chronologically but by carrying 
forward simultaneously the three themes of 
Shakespeare’s art, his life, and his time. It is 
likely and logical that in classrooms as well as in 
the library of the general reader, this volume 
will fall heir to the place occupied for so many 
years by Sir Sidney Lee’s Life. Superbly in- 
dexed. 


SWIFT’S RHETORICAL ART: A STUDY 
IN STRUCTURE AND MEANING. By 
Martin Price. Yale University Press. Pp. 117. 
$3.75. All Swiftians will find this study stimu- 
lating. Rhetoric is conceived of both as the 
traditional art of persuasion and as “the archi- 
tecture of communication, its structure and 
ordonnance.”’ Price points out that there is a 
consistency in Swift’s work that can be traced 
from the simplest to the most complex form, and 
he analyzes individual works to show how their 
structure serves to create meaning. His discus- 
sion includes chapters on ‘The Plain Style,” 
“The Method of Wit,” “The Ironic Mask,” and 
“The Symbolic Works.” 


CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART AND 
POETRY. By Jacques Maritain. Pantheon. 
Pp. 423. $6.50. Illustrated. The text consists of 
lectures delivered by the noted French philoso- 
pher at the National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C., as the first in a series known as the 
**A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts.’”’ His 
thesis is the indissoluble relationship between 
art and poetry, and he stresses the part played 
by the intellect in creating both. Sixty-eight 
full-page illustrations. 


DIDEROT AND DESCARTES. By Aram 
Vartanian. Princeton University Press. Pp. 336. 
$6.00. The sixth volume in the “History of 
Ideas”’ series, this is subtitled A Study of Scien- 
tific Naturalism in the Enlightenment. Its pur- 
pose is to reconstruct the history of ideas in the 
period from 1650 to 1750 and to show the influ- 
ence of Descartes’s philosophy upon the scien- 
tific naturalism of Diderot and others. 


PERPLEXED PROPHETS. By Gaylord C. 
Leroy. University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 
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205. $4.75. This is criticism which depends not 
upon symbol-hunting and straining analyses 
but upon a common-sense interest in how each 
of six distinguished Victorian writers reacted 
according to his individual nature to the new 
society that all had to face. Nor does the author 
make a systematic survey of the works of his six 
prophets, Carlyle, Arnold, Ruskin, Thomson, 
Rossetti, and Wilde. His interest is in finding 
out “how the significant attitudes shaping the 
work of each author grew out of the adjustment 
he made between his own personal nature and 
the new society.” Of direct interest to teachers 
and students of Victorian literature. 


INDEX AND FINDING LIST OF SERIALS 
PUBLISHED IN THE BRITISH ISLES, 
1789-1832. Compiled by William S. Ward. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press. Pp. 185. $6.00. Lists 
all British periodicals published between 1789 
and 1832 and indicates in what libraries they 
may be found, both British and American. 


THE STATUS OF FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
IN SELECTED CATHOLIC WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES. By Sister M. John Francis Schuh. 
(‘Educational Research Monographs.’’) Cath- 
olic University of America Press. Pp. 168. A 
study by means of interviews of the aims, con- 
tent, and activities in thirty-four such colleges 
of from 125 to 850 enrolment. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: FORM AND 
FUNCTION. By Dorothy Van Ghent. Rinehart. 
Pp. 473. This series of studies has more vi- 
tality, lucidity, and usefulness for the lay reader 
and student than most recent criticism. Two 
premises motivate the author’s methods: that 
novels have their primary interest in the light 
which they cast on life now; that they are able 
to do this only if they are coherent works of 
art. The volume is divided into two sections. 
The first (275 pp.) comprises eighteen critical 
essays On as many classical novels, designed as 
an accompaniment to their rereading. The 
second (200 pp.) is composed entirely of sugges- 
tive questions as an aid to critical analysis and 
evaluation. The novels are Don Quixote, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Moll Flanders, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, Tom Jones, Tristram Shandy, Pride and 
Prejudice, The Heart of Midlothian, Great Ex- 
pectations, Vanity Fair, Wuthering Heights, 
Adam Bede, The Egoist, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 
The Portrait of a Lady, Lord Jim, Sons and 
Lovers, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
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MIMESIS. By Erich' Auerbach. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 563. $7.50. Auerbach traces 
the variations in the representation of reality 
from Homer to Virginia Woolf. Even the reader 
with only a scanty acquaintance with older 
literatures of the Western world will enjoy the 
comparison of Homer’s simple factualism with 
the multilayered consciousness of the Old 
Testament narrative, and on through the medi- 
evals to the neoclassicists to the rebirth of 
realism in the early nineteenth century. The 
author is more interested in the ways in which 
the different styles are alike and different than 
in how one influenced its successors. 


THE LITERARY ESSAYS OF EZRA 
POUND. Edited by T. S. Eliot. New Directions. 
Pp. 464. $6.00. Eliot, whom Pound discovered 
and who regards Pound as the most important 
influence on recent literature and upon poetry 
in particular, has selected from all the volumes 
in which they were scattered and from all the 
available magazines the literary essays which 
he regards as important—always with an eye to 
representing all phases of Pound’s interests and 
influence. The editor’s Introduction emphasizes 
Pound’s intense desire to write well and to have 
as many as possible of his contemporaries write 
well. His quick and generous perception of 
merit in little-known writers is stressed also. 


THE TANGLED FIRE OF WILLIAM 
FAULKNER. By William Van O'Connor. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $4.00. In this analy- 
sis of Faulkner’s fiction O’Connor finds that the 
novels have diversity of theme and are all of a 
piece. There is some biographical material hith- 
erto unpublished. Some portions have been pub- 
lished in educational journals. 


LETTERS OF NOAH WEBSTER. Edited by 
Harry R. Warfel. Library Publishers (8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York 18). Pp. 562. $7.50. 
In these letters, ranging in date from 1792 to 
1843, the misty figure of a drudge interested 
only in isolated words gives way to that of an 
energetic, even peppery man of many interests 
and intense Americanism. Readers with leisure 
to indulge their taste for antiquities and unique 
personalities will enjoy this thick, well-printed 
volume. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S AMER- 
ICA. Edited by Farida A. Wiley. Foreword by 
Mrs. Julia M. Seton. Devin-Adair. Pp. 413. 
$5.00. There are selections from Seton’s natural- 
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history books, Indian legends, short tales of 
wild animals, much animal and nature lore, and 
stories of bison, caribou, birds, and reptiles now 
almost extinct. A few Seton illustrations. At 
Seton Village in New Mexico are seven thousand 
of his drawings and paintings. Seton used the 
imprint of a wolf’s paw for his insignia, and the 
wolf was a favorite subject for his stories and 
research. 


BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS. By Thomas 
Merton. New Directions. Pp. 146. $6.00. (8”X 
10”). A collection of personal notes on the 
Psalms by the author of The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain. The Psalter is as “bread in the wilderness” 
to those living in the monastic tradition. Writ- 
ing both as a religious and as a poet, Merton 
transfers to the reader an intuitive understand- 
ing of why this is so and why the Psalms have 
become perhaps the most significant and influ- 
ential religious poems ever written. Included is 
a chapter on their “Poetry, Symbolism, and 
Typology.” The format is unusually and beauti- 
fully designed by Alvin Lustig. Illustrations are 
remarkable photographs of a medieval crucifix 
of Perpignan, France. 


THE HEAD AND HEART OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. By John Dos Passos. Doubleday. 
$5.00. The author of U.S.A. has made extensive 
research, and his own enthusiasm and admira- 
tion are reflected in his informal style. It is a 
timely book, and readers will enjoy it. It is al- 
ready popular. 


HOW WE FOUGHT FOR OUR SCHOOLS. 
By Edward Darling. Norton. $3.00. A documen- 
tary novel, written in collaboration with mem- 
bers of the staff of the Center for Field Studies, 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. A true- 
to-life story of what is happening in many com- 
munities. In Oak Glen a well-organized group, 
including the press, wanted to return to the 
educational system of some—two or three— 
generations ago. Free textbooks, teaching the 
facts about UNESCO, changes in the teaching 
of reading, etc., etc., were all wrong. (There 
were taxes, too.) A mass meeting was held: the 
conservatives versus school board and school 
authorities. Humor, sarcasm—but a boost for 
American tradition—to most readers. “It can’t 


happen here’’? 


GRAMMAR WITHOUT TEARS. By Hugh 
Sykes Davies. Day. $2.75. A Cambridge scholar, 
feeling that the attempt to teach English pupils 
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Latin grammar not only wastes their time but 
also hobbles their power of expression, presents 
the modern linguist’s descriptive grammar, with 
some historical background. The book will be 
useful to teachers with no training in twentieth- 
century linguistics and to teachers who are giv- 
ing reformed courses to lend to any parents who 
may object. 


BOX, PIT AND GALLERY. By James J. 
Lynch. University of California Press. Pp. 362. 
$5.00. A lively account of “Stage and Society in 
Johnson’s London,” indicating the various 
threads of influence on the mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury London theater and showing what the 
theater repertory reveals about eighteenth-cen- 
tury society. There is a contemporary ring to 
Lynch’s conclusion that the eighteenth-century 
theater, “ever in pursuit of novel attractions to 
hold increasingly sophisticated audiences, vir- 
tually sold out to spectacle and music, so that it 
eventually abandoned literary drama and po- 
etic illusion for acting scenario and scenic dis- 
play.” A readable reference book for all teachers 
and students of the drama. 


University Studies 
(Paperback) 


LECTURES ON FOUR OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S HISTORY PLAYS. By Members 
of the Department of English, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. (‘Carnegie Series in English,” 
No. 1.) Pp. 69. Four talks delivered on the 
_ Carnegie campus in conjunction with the pro- 
duction of Henry IV, Part I and Part II, by the 
department of drama. Richard II and Henry V 
are the other two plays discussed. Of particular 
interest because designed to catch the interest 
and inform practical-minded technical students. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TROILUS AND CRES- 
SIDA AND THE LEGENDS OF TROY. 
By Robert K. Presson. University of Wisconsin 
Press. Pp. 165. $2.50. A comparative analysis of 


TOMORROW. By Philip Wylie. Rinehart. 
$3.50. Of two neighboring small cities in middle 
America, one took pride in a well-organized 
city government; it had a fire department, 
ROTC, Civil Defense, and drills to prepare for 
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the legends used by Shakespeare, who appar- 
ently relied more upon Chapman’s translation 
of Homer than has previously been supposed. 


THE CRITICS IN THE AUDIENCE OF 
THE LONDON THEATRES FROM BUCK- 
INGHAM TO SHERIDAN. By Dane Farns- 
worth Smith. University of New Mexico Press. 
Pp. 192. $1.50. A study of neoclassicism in the 
playhouse, 1671-1779. Of particular value to 
readers interested in dramatic criticism and in 
the eighteenth-century theater. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN GERMANY. 
By Lawrence Marsden Price. University of 
California Press. Pp. 548. $5.00. The author’s 
aim “is not to prove anything, but merely to 
counteract the tendency of confining the study 
of German and English literature along na- 
tionalistic lines and to make easier the first 
steps of those who are inclined to strive for the 
same goal.” His inquiry into how English litera- 
ture “‘influenced” German literature starts with 
a section on the Reformation and Renaissance, 
continues with a sizable section on the eight- 
eenth century, a third section on “Shakespeare 
in Germany,” and a fourth on “The Era of 
World Literature,” which includes as its final 
chapter a consideration of contemporary Eng- 
lish literature in Germany. : 


EDWARD YOUNG AND THE FEAR OF 
DEATH. By C. V. Wicker. University of New 
Mexico Press. Pp. 108. $1.00. A study in ro- 
mantic melancholy. 


SELF-INTEREST. By Nicola Secchi. Trans- 
‘lated by William Reymes. Edited by Helen 
Andrews Kaufman. University of Washington 
Press. Pp. 106. $2.00. A translation of a six- 
teenth-century Italian comedy by a seven- 
teenth century Englishman. Important because 
the play has striking similarities to Twelfth 
Night, was incorporated into a play of Moliére, 
and was a major influence in shaping English 
comedy in the seventeenth century. 


blitz raids. The neighboring city sneered at 
that. But when in time “Condition Red” 
sounded and atomic war became a reality, the 
city that had made some preparation was less 
driven by panic and hysteria. Death, horror, 
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and tragedy reigned. It was worse than a sci- 
ence-fiction invasion from Mars—and if it comes 
tomorrow? 


RAINBOW ON THE ROAD. By Esther 
Forbes. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 343. $3.75. A 
tale of New England of the stagecoach, flatboat 
days. A man—a limner (artist; so called in those 
days)—and a boy of thirteen or so for six 
months traveled far about the country, as did 
peddlers and a highwayman. The boy, now a 
successful, churchgoing citizen of Kansas, tells 
of their experiences and the people they met. 
John P. Marquand says: “I have never seen the 
illusion of a period so beautifully presented. She 
has caught the whole spirit of New England.” 


AWAY ALL BOATS. By Kenneth Dodson. 
Little, Brown. $3.95. Carl Sandburg says: “This 
is one of the best sea books ever done, giving 
wonderful personality to a ship that has rare 
and strange adventures, bringing into fine focus 
the vivid human characters on the ship.” A 
story of the ships that landed Marines and 
G.I.’s and took the wounded off the beaches at 
Makin Island, Saipan, Kwajalein, and Lingayen 
Gulf. A vivid picture of the Pacific war.. Ac- 
curate. 


MARSHLANDS AND PROMETHEUS MIS- 
BOUND. By André Gide. Translated by George 
D. Painter. New Directions. Pp. 192. $3.00. The 
first publication in this country of these two 
short, satiric novels by the noted French author. 
Marshlands is a sophisticatedly funny descrip- 
tion of the efforts of a young writer to produce 
a novel which will persuade his friends to aban- 
don their silly and meaningless ways of living. 
In Prometheus Misbound, Prometheus and sev- 
eral legendary Greeks visit modern Paris, where 
they take part in the doings of municipal gov- 
ernment, high finance, and cafe society. 


THE GATE OF SILENCE. By W. T. Stace. 
Beacon Press. Pp. 50. $1.75. A long poem by a 
distinguished professor of philosophy, which not 
only records certain of his own intellectual and 
emotional] experience in probing for the meaning 
of existence but also induces aesthetic pleasure 
and meditation in the reader. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE OF MRS. 
SHAMELA ANDREWS. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Sheridan W.. Baker, Jr. Pp. 86. 
$2.75. University of California Press. This vol- 
ume makes available the otherwise almost in- 
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accessible text of Henry Fielding’s noted parody 
of Samuel Richardson’s Pamela. 


A TREASURY OF RAILROAD FOLKLORE. 
By B. A. Botkin and Alvin F. Harlow. Crown. 
Pp. 530. $4.00. An anthology of tall tales, 
bajlads, songs, traditions, etc., of the railroad 
man. Nearly 250 separate items. Casey Jones 
and Jesse James appear, as do the giants of rail- 
road building—Jim Hill, Jay Gould, Edward 
Harriman, and others. Railroad hoboes, and old 
“deepos”’ (depots) add to the very real interest. 


THE PONDER HEART. By Eudora Welty. 
Harcourt. $3.00. With her usual charm the 
author has written a subtly amusing story of a 
family in the deep South. Uncle Daniel was 
rich and he wanted to give away his possessions 
to any person he met. His niece, also a Ponder, 
tried in vain to protect him. Even two wives 
didn’t make much change. Someone died— 
murder suspected—and there is a good court 
scene. The Ponders had both weak hearts and 
weak heads. 


THE SECOND TREE FROM THE COR- 
NER. By E. B. White. Harper. $3.00. A collec- 
tion of parodies, sketches, essays, short stories, 
and poems. Written during the last twenty 
years, they have been chosen by Mr. White as 
his favorites. “Ever have any bizarre thoughts?” 
asked the psychiatrist. The man couldn’t 
answer—but later he saw the second tree from 
the corner. 


THE FACE OF TIME. By James T. Farrell. 
Vanguard. $3.75. The author of Studs Lonigan 
presents an Irish family of Chicago’s South 
Side. The father, old and sick, yearning for 
Ireland, is a kindly man who has worked hard 
and cared for his family. His wife is shrewish, 
his children fairly successful. There is a kinship 
between these people and their age. A little boy 
adds to the picture—Danny O’Neill at six. 
Sorrow, desperation, and disappointments of a 
family on the whole fortunate. A compassionate 
treatment with a depth of understanding. 


CRESS DELAHANTY. By Jessamyn West. 
Harcourt. $3.75. Cress was a teen-ager growing 
up on a lonely California ranch. Her relations 
with parents and schoolmates were quite pleas- 
ant. In five stories her progress in growing up is 
related. At twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
and sixteen Cress was quite a girl, not always 
with the same personality, however. A delight- 
ful, humorous, sympathetic tale of adolescence. 
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A FLAME FOR DOUBTING THOMAS. By 
Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. $3.75. Thomas 
Follett, a young ex-teacher of history, sought 
peace and quiet while he wrote a book. He 
rented a room over a carousel on a southern 
California amusement pier. The owner of the 
pier departed, leaving his property in Follett’s 
hands. Honest tenants and terrorists were soon 
battling royally. The author sees in the struggle 
a deep meaning—the good in American life 
versus the bad. A fable for our time. 


SELECTED WORKS OF SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL. Bobdbs-Merrill. $4.00. Passages se- 
lected from his outstanding books. No poetry is 
chosen, but the poetic quality is in evidence. In 
the Introduction Sitwell says, “This book has 
been planned for the American public as though 
it is an exhibition of selected paintings.”’ He 
adds a short explanation of each episode and 
chapter. Of particular interest are the lengthy 
descriptions of Mexico (written before he had 
been in the country), where the Southern Ba- 
roque art impressed him. 


THE TRANSLATIONS OF EZRA POUND. 
Introduction by Hugh Kenner. New Directions. 
Pp. 408. $6.00. More than 100 pages of Caval- 
canti (thirteenth-century Florentine), nearly 50 
of Arnaut Daniel (Provence), 20 from the 
Chinese, “The Seafarer,’”’ 150 pages of Japanese 
né plays, some things from Remy de Gourmont, 
etc. Pound tried to seize the poetic experience— 
idea, feeling—as these are revealed in the literal 
sense, the connotations, and the form in each 
poem and then to present this idea and feeling 
“in his own voice” frequently in a new verse 
form resembling the original in effect. 


EYES OF BOYHOOD. Edited by Clyde Brion 
Davis. Lippincott. $3.75. “The immortal Ameri- 
can boy from Davy Crockett to Jody Baxter.” 
Twenty-four short stories or excerpts from 
books, all about boys, real and imaginary. Each 
is by a well-known author. Many will be fa- 
miliar to the reader: Lincoln Steffens, Clarence 
Day, Stephen Crane, Hemingway, O. Henry, 
Saroyan, Mark Twain. It is a wonderful col- 
lection and a rewarding experience to read as a 
whole. 


THE COMPLETE STORIES OF ERSKINE 
CALDWELL. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell- 
Little, Brown. $5.00. Ninety-six stories; the 
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range is wide, as is the setting. Some are short, 
many are long. Violence, humor, brief character 
sketches, and lengthy studies of men and 
women under stress of temptation. Good 
reading. 


STORIES FROM THE SOUTHERN RE- 
VIEW. Edited by Cleanth Brooks and Robert 
Penn Warren. Louisiana State University 
Press. $6.00. These stories have been chosen on 
their merits and do not necessarily reflect the 
interests and problems of the South. They are of 
wide scope, limited to no region. Young writers, 
and even several students, are included. Such 
well-known authors as Jesse Stuart, Robert 
Penn Warren, Katherine Anne Porter, Kay 
Boyle, Eudora Welty, and others are repre- 
sented. An excellent, vital collection which will 
appeal to many readers. 435 pages. 


COLLECTED STORIES. By Osbert Sitwell. 
Harper. $5.00. Thirty-two short stories varying 
in style, mood, and content from satire and the 
sinister to young love, ideals, etc. Written with 
the craftsmanship which we expect of Sitwell. 
Characters represent many types. Beauty and 
originality are present in theme and expression. 


TALES OF LAND AND SEA. By Joseph Con- 
rad. Introduction by William McFee. Hanover 
House. $2.95. Twelve classic stories of adven- 
ture. A rich anthology. Included are “The 
Nigger of the Narcissus,” “The End of the 
Tether,” glamorous oriental and raging sea 
stories; “‘Heart of Darkness,” a jungle story; 
“With Gapar Ruiz,” “South American Giant,” 
and others. A book for the library. Unique 
illustrations. 695 pages. 


TEAPOTS AND QUAILS AND OTHER 
NEW NONSENSES. By Edward Lear. Edited 
by Angus Davidson and Philip Hofer. Harvard 
University Press. $3.50. Formerly unpublished 
quatrains taken from the Houghton Library 
collection of Lear manuscripts. Lear drawings, 
too. 


THE MOON IS SHINING BRIGHT AS 
DAY. Edited by Ogden Nash. Lippincott. $3.00. 
The poet has selected 175 of his favorite poems, 
including some of his own. For all ages. Illus- 
trated. 
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MOVING MAY lst 


NCTE Home Office Office of the Executive Secretary 
Business Office Circulation Office 


will move to 


704 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


College English | 
Editorial Office Advertising Office 
will move to 
1849 West 107th Street 
Chicago 43, Illinois 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 21 to July 31 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 2 to August 28 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of the University, 
undergraduate and graduate. 


SPECIAL FEATURES include courses, workshops, or seminars 
in Business Education, Consumer Education, Teaching Sciences 
in Elementary Schools, International Affairs, Industrial Arts, Hu- 
man Nutrition, Driver Education, Educational Film Communi- 
cation, Telecommunications, Family Life Education, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education. 


FACULTY INCLUDES many distinguished professors. 


© Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, librarians, and ministers 
in active service. 


* Comfortable rooms are available on and near the campus. Summer 
climate is delightful. 
¢ Organized social, cultural, and recreational activities are provided. 


FOR BULLETIN WRITE TO DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
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DOUBLEDAY 
PRESENTS... 


series — 
resumed after 
two years’ 
absence 


PRIZE 
STORIES 


1954 
The O. Henry 
Awards 


and edited by Paul 

and Hansford Martin, 
Creative Writing Department, 
State University of lowa « Con- 
sisting mostly of the work of 
young and new writers, this 
series continues as a volume of 
discovery, bringing to the pub- 
lic those stories which each 


year enter the domain of 
permanent literary merit. Selec- 
tions range from Furioso to The 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY 


MAGIC, SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
and Other Essays 
by Bronislaw Malinowski + Three major 
essays that reveal the heart of Malinowski’s scien- 
tific and literary achievement. A23 
MOZART: The Man and His Work 
by W. J. Turner + “Among the most treasurable 
pieces of critical writing we possess.”—B. H. 
Haggin, The Nation A24 95¢ 
TEACHER IN AMERICA 
by Jacques Barzun + The famous, modern com- 
mentary on American higher education. ‘Witty, 
brilliant, and superlatively reasonable.”—N. Y. 


Times A25 85¢ 
THE COUNTRY OF THE 
POINTED FIRS and Other Stories 


by Serah Orne Jewett + Selected and 
Arranged with a Preface oy Willa Cather. “‘If 
1 were to name three American books which have 
the possibility of a long, long life, | would say at 
once The Scarlet Letter, Huckleberry Finn, and 
The Country of the Pointed Firs.’—Willa Cather. 


A26 85¢ 

THE MIND OF THE SOUTH 

by Wilbur J. Cash + Penetrating analysis of 

the philosophy, temperament and social customs 

of the South. “Anything written about the South 

henceforth must start where (Cash) leaves off.”— 

Time Magazine 
THE TWO SOURCES OF 
MORALITY AND RELIGION 

by Henri Bergson + Among the central works 

of modern philosophy and Bergson’s master- 

piece. A28 85¢ 
See all the Anchor Books at your bookseller’s, 
or write for free brochure describing the en- 
tire series to Dept. G, DOUBLEDAY & CO., 
575 Madison Ave., N. Y, 22. 
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Recent ... Readable . . . Scholarly 


From Pampas to Hedgerows 
and Downs 


A Study of W. H. Hudson 


By Ricnarp E. Haymaxer. Probably no one, 
in any country or at any time, has written of 
the outdoors in a more permanent literary way 
than W. H. Hudson. Since his death in 1922, 
only one comprehensive critical study of his 
work has appeared. The present volume is on 
a much fuller scale and includes the latest 
scholarship. $5.00 


The Philosophy of William 
Ellery Channing 
By Rosert Leet Patterson. In this book Dr. 


Patterson presents Channing’s thought in the 
first full treatment it has received. 


“The definitive work in its field .. .” N.Y. 
Times Book Review $4.50 


Criticism of Fiction: 
A Study of Trends in the Atlantic 
Monthly, 1857-1898 


By Heren McManon. An analysis of fictional 
theory in the last century. Contains a chrono- 
logical listing of al! articles and reviews in the 


Atlantic dealing directly or indirectly with « 
$3.50 


fiction. 


Wordsworth and the 
Literature of Travel 


By Cartes Norton Cos. “Professor Coe is 
the first to study Wordsworth’s poetry sys- 
tematically to determine the extent of his debt 
to travel literature.”—Frederick A. Pottle. 


$3.00 


Animal Conventions in 

English Renaissance 
Non-Religious Prose 

By MerepitH A study of 
conventional ideas about animals in the period 
1550-1600. Also provides list of animals, birds, 
reptiles and other creatures with the conven- 
tional ideas pertaining to them. $3.50 


Eroticism in the Novels of 
Felipe Trigo 
By Atma T. Warxins. The maestro of the 


Spanish erotic novel and his works are critical- 
ly examined in this study. $3.50 


The Research Paper 


By Fiorence M. A. Hiratsu. A textbook show- 
ing every phase of the writing of an objective 
report from preliminary library research to 
finished article. $2.95 


The Plane and the Shadow 


By Norman Rosten. The fifth volume of po- 
etry by an important young American poet. 
$2.75 


American Literary Pioneer: 


The Life and Works of 
James Abraham Hillhouse 


By Cuartes T. Hazexrios. A study of one of 
America’s literary pioneers whose work made 
possible the flowering of New England. Pro- 
vides interesting sidelights on Cooper, Bry- 
ant, Halleck, Trumbull, Irving, and others. 

$4.00 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
"The House where scholarly and specialized studies are always welcome" 


34 East 23d Street 


New York 10 
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For the Freshman course in Composition inet 


The Third Edition 


AMERICAN COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC 


By DONALD DAVIDSON 


The success of the Third Edition can be measured in terms of the 


more than 60 new adoptions in the current school year, in addition 


to those colleges regularly using the text. 


The revisions include: the retention of the good features of the 
second edition; twenty or more major selections added; many new , 
short selections; new exercise material and new suggestions for 


themes; revision and extension of standard instructional material. 


722 pp. $4.00 


Examination Copies on Request 


College Department 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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“Wi have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 

easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of cer- 
tain recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of 
the etymologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all 
of the tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been wait- 
ing for.""—JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia Univer- 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Lan RUA, COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Lan- 
guage, College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges 
and universities all over the country—including Harvard University, 
Yale University, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The 
University of Notre Dame, New York University and dozens of others. 
Compare it and you will immediately see it meets more requirements than 
any other college dictionary ever before pub- . 
lished. It contains more entries, careful- 
ly chosen (142,000). ..more pages (1,760) 
...more complete etymologies. . . more 
cescriptive synonyms... more examples 
of usage... more scienwific, business, 
social terms...more idioms, slang, —-- 
colloquialisms ... more pictures (1,220 
illustrating more than 3,100 terms). COLLEGE EDITION 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY « cLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I 
shall recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction 
to the field.”"—PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard 
College, Columbia University. $4.00 
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A NEW ANTHOLOGY 
fer the year ceurse im AMERICAN LITERATURE 


American 


AN ANTHOLOGY AND INTERPRETIVE SURVEY OF OUR LITERATURE 


LEON HOWARD 
Professor of English, University of California at Los Angeles 


LOUIS B. WRIGHT 
Director, Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 


CARL BODE 
Professor of English, University of Maryland 


VOLUME I... May 1954 
VOLUME II ready this fall 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO S ATLANTAS DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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